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REX BEACH 


A Romance of Strenuous Affection 


( en NEW STORY is all about a house-party on a Western ranch—they are a jolly 
group of young people. Trouble arises from the fact that the hero has led his 
friends to believe he is an athlete, when, as a matter of fact, he never did anything more 











HEARTS 
CONTENDING 


A Very Unusual Novel by 
GEORG SCHOCK 


HE atmosphere is one of pas- 

4 toral simplicity, the people are 
simple and strong—Germans living 
in a Pennsylvania valley’ the 
Heiligthal— but the story, in spite 
of its simplicity is tremendous, in- 
exorable, dramatic, true. Job Heilig 
is the patriarch of the Heiligthal, 
prosperous, strong, and exceedingly just. His great fault 





is his undertaking to manage the lives of his children, 
three sons and one daughter. Job’s troubles begin when 
he takes into his home an orphan girl named Bertha Lieb. 
The second son comes home with the intention of giving 
up the ministry, and falls-in love with Bertha, and the 
eldest son—who is head-man of the farm—also develops a 
passion for her. The action is tinged with tke element of 
absolute fate, and the working-out of these lives to a 
triumphant end is more than a story. 


With Frontispiece in Color by Denman Fink 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 








Many Humorous Iilustra- 
tions by Mark Fenderson 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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athletic than lead the cheering for the others. His predicament, 
and that of a fat man who is with him as his “trainer,” form a 
humorous background for a dashing love romance. It is one 


of the funniest books ever written. 








Bianca’s Daughter 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


“pee society story which 
Mr. Forman can tell so 

~ well is told here in a rather 
uncommon variety. Bzanca’s 
Daughter is the lovely heroine, 
who has lived in seclusion all 
her life in a Connecticut coun- 
try home with her father, a 
hard, unsympathetic sort of 
recluse. There is some mys- 
tery abovt her mother, dead 
twenty years before, whose 
name he never mentions. The 
girl goes to New York to visit 
people of wealth and fashion, 
and meets there a very good 
sort of chap with whom she 
falls in love. When she re- 
turns, the mere mention of his 
name drives her father into a 
passion, and when the young 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


man himself, a guest of friends 
nearby, pays a call in the garden, the father orders him off, 
and the whole story comes out. 


Frontispiece and Pictorial Wrapper in Color from 
Painting by George Gibbs. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Comment 


King Edward 


King Epwarp had come to be a master of. 


If it is true that he said as he 
lay dying, “I think I have done my duty,” he 
thought no otherwise about himself than the 


his profession, 


world is thinking of him. 

We think of him as, politically, the most father- 
ly man in Europe, personally the most influential, 
and the most effective to calm the bickerings in 
the European family and keep the peace. Jlis 
age, his long experience in public life, and his 
relationship to pretty much all the important 
royal families in Europe were all important 
assets of bis influence, but they were important 
because he was what he was; because his under- 
standing was so clear, his tact so consummate, 
and the sense of public responsibility so strong 
in him. 

The British people have always liked him, for he 
was always likable. and always had in him great 
capacity for liking other people and taking pleas- 
ure in them. His reputation as a statesman is 
a growth of recent years, and especially of the last 
decade since he succeeded to the throne, but his 
popularity goes hack to his boyhood, 

In this country, too, he was much liked and 
very much respected, and will be sincerely mourned. 
He had a decided taste for Americans, and never 
hesitated to indulge it, and in the last twenty-five 
years there has been no Englishman who did 
“more than he to nurse and favor good feeling be- 
tween his country and these States, 


Roosevelt on the World’s Peace 

Doctor Roosevett’s remedies for war, as. pre- 
scribed by him at Christiania last week, are (1) 
treaties of arbitration, (2) the further develop- 
ment of the Hague tribunal, (3) international 
agreement to check the growth of armaments, and 
(4)-a League of Peace between the great Powers. 
They are all sound remedies and _ theoretically 
practicable, and they hang together well. 

Some of the papers remark that the RooseveLt 
who depreeated at Christiania “the present costly 
and growing extravagance of expenditure in naval 
armaments ” is the same man who as President was 
constantly urging Congress to build more and 
more battleships. But there is no inconsistency 
about the two positions. The first compels the 
second. No first-class nation feels safe in cutting 
down naval expenditures until its neighbors do 
the like. 

The need for a “ League of Peace” to enforce 
the decisions of the Hague court must have come 
into most minds that have dwelt on the problem 
of the world’s peace. If thé nations are not to 
fight at will, there must, it would seem, be a world- 
police - force strong enough to restrain them. 
“The ruler or statesman,” says the Colonel, “ who 
should bring ‘about such a combination would 
have earned his place in history for all time, and 
his title to the gratitude of mankind.” 
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It would, indeed, be a famous piece of work, 
and might perhaps be better promoted by an ener- 
getic statesman out of office, than by one tied up 
to administrative responsibilities. 

And yet there are those who seem to feel that 
there is nothing really worth while for a popular 
American ex-President to do, except to try to get 
back into the White House! 


Two Crumbs of Comfort 

Among the numerous Washington despatches 
reciting the various measures that will not pass 
there have appeared predictions that two little 
measures, although hardly a part of the main pro- 
gramme of the administration, probably will pass. 
We should be very glad indeed if Congress were to 
make this reference to them look belated by pass- 
ing them before it appears. They would go a good 
way toward compensating the country for- what- 
ever it may lose by the failure of’ the others, One 
is the McCatx bill to compel the publication of ex- 
penses incurred in Federal elections; the other is 
the appropriation to enable the tariff commission 
to investigate the cost of production, in this coun- 
try and abroad, of articles subject to tariff duties, 
Public opinion demands them both, No good ob- 
jection holds against either. The act of the con- 
ference committee last summer in striking out of 
the Payne bill the words giving the tariff com- 


mission authority to inquire into the cost of pro- 


duction was the climax of the insolence of the 
powers that made that bill the disappointment it 
is. President Tarr’s decision to get the desired 
authority by interpretation, however right in .gen- 
eral intention, was not satisfying; the appropria- 
tion is needed not merely for its own sake, but as 
a sort of authorization as well. As to the McCaLb 
bill, the principle of it is now so generally accept- 
ed in most of the States that the only wonder is 
how Congress has had the nerve to delay so long 
the making of that principle national. 


Worse -Confounded 

It is easy to be merely amused at the way things 
have been going to pieces at Washington. Un- 
deniably, the present plight of the Republican 
party offers a fair mark to the great American 
sense of humor. Merely to laugh is permissible. 
Nor is it unjust. Certainly, the poetic justice of 
taking thé thing that way is obvious. Here is the 
party of achievement, the practical party, the 
effective party, the party that habitually boasts 
itself the only party that can run this country, 
the party that habitually sneers at the opposition 
for never doing anything, in full possession of the 
government, from the White House and the Capitol 
to the smallest cross-roads post-office; yet it ap- 
parently ean’t legislate. It has tripped itself up; 
it has tied itself in a knot; it is in a blue funk; 
it is in utter confusion—confusion that every 
Washington despatch shows to be worse and worse 
confounded; it is in that most pitiable, most ridic- 
ulous, most Democratic of predicaments—a family 
row. To expect the scorned and_ patronized 
Democrats to pull long faces and abstain from 
snickering is to put too big a strain on human 
nature, If some Democratic Senator is not re- 
minded of some speech of Senator Lopcr, and 
doesn’t favor the austere and superior Massachu- 
setts statesman with a few apt reversals of his 
own innumerable sneers at Democratic incompe- 
tence and ineptitude, another Democratic oppor- 
tunity will be lost. Faney what the late THomas 
B. Reen, or Loncre himself, would make of such a 
chanée! 


Not so Funny as it Looks 

Yes, the Grand Old Party, in its present state 
of fuliginous helplessness, is unquestionably fair 
game. Those who like elephant-baiting can have 
the time of their lives. But we confess the weak- 
ness of not finding the situation merely and en- 
tirely funny. Even as a small boy we were not 
entirely without compunctions when we fed pea- 
nut-hulls to the big beast’s outstretched trunk at 
the cireus, Elephantine distress .has ‘always ap- 
pealed to something besides our risibles. [Unless 
the cartoonists are wrong, the elephant can weep; 
and he can certainly put up a mournful-kind of 
trumpeting. We are sorry for the elephant; we 
admit it. And even if we weren’t we should still 
have our fears that the donkey may be unequal 
to carrying the load the elephant finds too heavy 
for him. 

That is the serious side of the situation. Here 
are certain great public issues which the more com- 
pact and better disciplined of the two great parties 
has undertaken to deal with, but over which it 
finds itself, apparently, hopelessly divided. One 
may sympathize, on the whole, with the Insurgent 
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faction, and be glad that it has grown strong 
enough to defy the hitherto dominant faction. 
But one wants the issues met. They are here to 
stay until they are met and rightly disposed of. 
The demand for conservation legislation, in par- 
ticular, is not merely clear, it is pressing. Con- 
gress should do something, and should do it at 
once. The railroad bill and the Federal incor- 
porations bill and the Federal injunctions bill all 
present, in one form or another, a problem which 
this country has got to. work out right, or Ameri- 
ean democracy will prove a failure; the problem, 
namely, of the right relation of government to the 
new aspect of business and industry, to the new 
economie order. If the usually well-organized, 
well-managed Republican party, with so much of 
the practical ability of the country in its leader- 
ship and its ranks, goes to pieces before that prob- 
lem, can we expect the Democratic party, usually 
ill-organized and ill-managed, and not so rich in 
practical ability, to wrestle with it successfully? 
Of course, there is the question of motive, of prin- 
ciples, of party animus and purpose. Democrats 
of an old-fashioned partisanship may insist that 
the trouble with the Republican party is in the 
heart, not the head; that it goes wrong because it 
means wrong, while the Democratic party will go 
right because it means right. That sort of thor- 
oughgoing partisanship has a certain effect of 
healthiness, but it is not as common or con- 
vincing as it used to be. One recalls the behavior 
of Democratic Senators in the tariff scramble last 
year. One remembers what Mr. Gorman did to 
the Witson tariff*bill when the Democrats were 
in power. Before giving oneself over to unre- 
strained merriment at the mess Republicans are 
making of their attempt to deal with the com- 
binations, one would like to have from the Demo- 
erats something more definite than vague talk 


about Democratic principles, One would like at ° 


least to know whether that phrase means the prin- 
ciples of CLeveLanp or of Bryan. 


Two Ways of Legislating 

Senator Cummins did well when he declined 
to agree to any arrangement about the railroad 
bill made in seeret conference, and insisted that 
whatever agreements might be made should be 
made openly, on the floor of the Senate. It is 
unlikely that his protest will stop the established 
practice of doing the real work of legislating, of 
determining what shape measures shall finally 
take, and whether or not they shall pass, by secret 
conferences and deals and countings of heads. 
That method of getting things done is common, 
doubtless, to all legislative bodies. More or less 
of it is perhaps ineyitable, unavoidable; but the 
less of it the better, and Senator CummMins’s pro- 
test is therefore welcome. Jt is by that method, 
and not by skill and mastery in open debate, that 
the wrong kind of legislative bossism is established 
and maintained. Nothing about the tariff dis- 
cussion was more exasperating than the feeling 
the public had that what went on openly on the 
floor of the Senate was largely a mere show, mere 
sound and fury, and much of it intended merely 
to conceal what was going on behind the scenes. 
That feeling is at the bottom of the country’s dis- 
trust of Congress and of State legislatures. What 
there is to justify that feeling—and there is only 
too much to justify it—is a principal reason why 
it is our legislatures, national, State, and mu- 
nicipal, rather than our executives or our courts, 
that have proved on the whole the most disap- 
pointing feature of our system. When things are 
done in the dark, there is usually pretty good 
reason for avoiding the light. 


‘Republicans Elect a Mayor 


The Republicans carried St.Paul, electing a 
Republican Mayor for the first time in fourteen 
years. 

What kind of Republicans could those have 
been? The same sort, no doubt, that used to vote 


for Jounson for Governor of Minnesota. Such | 


voters are politically incaleulable. They would 
vote for a Republican Mayor if they felt like it 
as readily as. for a Democratic Governor. 

What seems to have made it easier for them 
in St. Paul is that by electing Krier, the Repub- 
lican candidate, they were assisting to demolish 
O’Connor. Democratic leader in St. Paul, and 
called “the strongest machine politician in the 
Northwest.” It seems to have been a revolt against 
a machine, and in that respect matches the defeat 
of Atpripce and of Tacaarr. 


Blood on the Face of the Moon 
In spite of the large type used by the Hearst 
newspapers in their engagement with Mayor 





























Gaynor, so great has been the mass of published 
matter and so bewildering the din of accusations, 
head-lines, citations, testimonials, and other ex- 
plosives, that it has been hard to keep up with 
the progress of the hostilities, or sift from them 
what, if anything, is of public importance. The 
charge of the American, made on April 15th, was 
that Mayor Gaynor had allowed a draft for 
$48,000 to be paid to Danret Conatan. The reply 
of Mayor Gaynor at.the Bublishers’ dinner was, 
in effect, that the payment belonged to Mayor 
McCLELLAN’s administration and not to his. The 
Mayor also pointed out that the CoHaLan draft 
had been published in facsimile with the date 
omitted. The American replied that the omission 
otf the date was a photographic inadvertence, which 
had been corrected the next day and was not meant 
to fool any one. On the side of the Mayor it was 
suggested, we believe, that the correction had been 
stimulated by the rumor that the draft, as pub- 
lished, had gone to the Grand Jury. So far as 
appears at this writing the American has estab- 
lished by credible evidence that Mayor Gaynor 
had notice on the crowded day of his inauguration 
that the draft was still unpaid, and could be held 
up and investigated if Mayor Gaynor chose to 
order it done. Whether this notice ever really 
penetraied the Mayor’s mind, whether the pay- 
ment was improper, whether the Mayor, if he had 
wished, could have done more than delay it, we 
know not. What does appear is that Mr. Hearst 
and his helpers have bothered the Mayor a good 
deal, brought some facts to his attention of which 
he seems not to have been aware, and developed 
more or Jess friction between him and some of 
the members of his administration. 

The American reports “a feeling in some 
quarters that the unmistakable malice of the 
{ Mayor’s] charge deserves some little attention 
from the law officers of the community,” but as 
vet they have not stirred. Nor is any prudent per- 
son, not a Jaw officer under constraint of duty 
or stimulation of a retainer, likely to intervene. 
There are so many deadly fights raging now in 
this devoted country, and syich a tangle of con- 
flicting evidence to be unravelled in each one, that 
amateurs in the administration of justice are 
getting discouraged, and daily increase in disposi- 
tion to let all fights go to court that are worth 
taking there, and to leave the rest to the other con- 
stituted authorities if there are any, and if there 
are none, to the combatants. 


_A Trying Spring 

Somehow it seems a very ill-tempered spring. 
The papers are filled with reports of bitter con- 
troversies and acrimonious denunciation. One 
feels—querulously, perhaps, unreasonably, perhaps 
—that mere blackening of reputations has come td 
be regarded as in itself a publie service. Perhaps 
. it is all a natural reaction from the brief era of 
good feeling that came in with the inauguration 
of President Tart, but, anyhow, the country seems 
more irritable and abusive than usual. One special 
misery of it is the prevalence of so many family 
quarrels in politics. We have got used to having 
Democrats whale Republicans and Republicans 
belabor Democrats, but the tariff dissatisfaction 
and the new thought about the comparative rights 
of the individual and the corporation, and the 
member and the Speaker, and the prospector and 
the reservationist, and the chief and the subordi- 
hate, and the newspaper and the official, have 
obliterated the old formalities of combat and 
brought on a series of differences in which the 
lottest fights are between combatants who wear 
the same political uniform. 

It is trying to the nerves and not very good for 
business. Perhaps folks will get tired after a 
while, and relapse into pacification from mere 
weariness. Meanwhile, as the WEEKLY intimated 
last week, the most lulling gossip, besides baseball, 
that is going about in the papers is that that con- 
cerns the big fight that is to be in San Francisco. 
Various of the ministers’ associations continue 
to feel bad about it, and to pass resolutions of 
protest, and of course we ought to join them. 
But it seems so soothing and bucolic for two. big 
men to hepe to settle anything by mere fighting 
with their fists that we can’t get up righteous 
indignation enough to lift a hand against it. If 
the Mayor and Mr. Hearst could settle their dis- 
parities in that way, what a great relief it would 
be! But no! That method is only for simple, 
primitive natures, dealing with simple issues. 


High Finance in the Magazines 

If your Englishman, however radical. likes his 
illustrated paper full of royalty and dukes, we 
Americans for our part find articles about our 
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money kings pretty good reading. The magazine 
editors have found that out, and the sort of copy 
they and their public like is usually forthcoming. 
With some of them, the highly authoritative and 
absorbingly intimate account of big financial deals 
—battles of billions, so to speak—is getting to be 
a pretty regular feature. Sometimes incidents 
already known are accounted for; sometimes mar- 
vellous things not known before are disclosed; 
sometimes the story is of still more marvellous 
things that came near happening but were pre- 
vented. An article in the current Metropolitan 
Magazine about the late E. H. Harriman has in- 
teresting matter of all three sorts. It gives a 
new version of the much-diseussed change of con- 
trol of Illinois Central and also of Hagriman’s 
purchase of Chicago and Alton. It asserts that be- 
fore he died he had induced Mr. Ryan to sell him 
half his interest in the Equitable Life. It also 
describes as well under way at the time of Harrt- 
MAN’S death plans by which he would have had 
a railroad around the world and a bank in New 
York with a capital of five hundred millions. 
Incidentally, it presents material for combating 
the notion that a man unsuccessful at fifty: will 
never succeed at all. The editor says that it was 
written by a man still active in Wall Street, and 
who was closer to Harriman during his later years 
than anybody else outside his family. It is cer- 
tainly important, if true, for people are trying 
harder and harder to find out how things are 
actually done up at the top in business, and gov- 
ernment is trying also. And it is interesting, de- 
cidedly interesting, whether it is true or not. It 
is probable that many. articles of this sort are 
written by men who know very little of what they 
write about. -But it is also not improbable that 
such an article is occasionally contributed by a 
man who does know what he is talking about; 
and such a man would be very likely to have rea- 
sons for not signing his name. 


Sunday Sports 

Cuicago, May dth.—Thirteen members of the Elgin 
Young Men’s Christian Association, who were recently 
suspended-by the directors for playing ball on Sunday, 
have made formal protest, pn the ground that some 
of the directors indulge in Sunday golfing, automo- 
biling, tennis, and hunting.—Daily Paper. 


These young men seem to have put themselves 
in the way of learning something useful about 
keeping Sunday. Perhaps they will give as well 
as get instruction. At any rate, they are likely 
to discover that there is very little absolute right 
or wrong about our American Sunday-keeping, 
but some law and a great deal of expediency. We 
don’t pretend to keep a Jewish Sabbath, nor even 
a Scotch or Puritan one. Neither have we gone 
over as a people to the Continental Sunday of 
Europe. As to business, our habits are fairly 
definite. Sunday is a holiday, and most trading 
and publie labor is suspended, But as to recrea- 
tions, every community has its own habits, with 
license in most communities for’ individuals to 
do as they like, provided they are not too obtrusive 
about it. The automobile is a very popular Sun- 
day implement; golf is so quiet and reflective 
as to be almost a pious exercise; tennis is quiet 
and unobjectionable when played out of sight of 
ehurch-goers; hunting, involving discharge of fire- 
arms, is rather scandalous; baseball is fairly noisy, 
but wholesome, and not unsuitable for Sunday 
afternoons. The place in which and the condi- 
tions under which it is played make much dif- 
ference. A distinction is made between games at 
which admission is charged and others, and Sun- 
day consciences which balk at the money-making 
games are often indulgent to matches where the 
game is played for its own sake. The march of 
sentiment and practice is toward a freer Sunday, 
but it is restrained by a very just appreciation of 
Sunday quiet, and by habits of long standing, 
based on no very valid foundation of logic or 
religion, but on discriminations and usages that 
have more sense and reason in them than is al- 
ways understood. 


Dr. Jacobi 

The failure of the revolutionary movement of 
1848 in Germany may have been a bad thing for 
Germany, but it was a good thing for the United 
States. It sent to these shores a body of im- 
migrants of unusual quality, whose value was soon 
proved in our Civil War and has been proved in 
many ways since. Even to-day, sixty years after, 
there are still surviving members of that band 
who remain conspicuously true to its original im- 
pulse of devotion to human welfare. One of these 
is Dr. Apranam Jacont, of this city, who at eighty 
has been receiving from all sides honors and testi- 
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monials in appreciation of his long leadership in 


the warfare with disease. Dr. Jacost is one of the 
physicians whose work in their profession may be 
said to take on the character and proportions of 
a high publie service. Not content with an im- 
mense private practice, much of it among the 
very poor, he has organized movements, founded 
institutions, written books, inspired and helped 
his fellows, fought sham .and quackery and graft 
and kept himself always cheerful, hopeful, demo- 
cratic. It is the right sort of life to honor. 


Writing 

The Syracuse Sfandard (quoted with apparent 
approval in the World) tells how Ben FranKuin 
once decided to rewrite the Bible, and, to begin 
with, put a passage from Job into really dignified, 
academic, and scholarly language. Quoting from 
FRANKLIN’s effort to absurdity, the 
Standard bids young writers study Mark Twain: 


show its 


Then they can pick up the thousand-legged Latin 
derivatives as they are needed from the writings of 
BuRKE and the speeches of college presidents and pro- 
fessors. 


Yes, study Mark Twain, who was an excellent 
writer, Or study Ben Frankuin, who was a first- 
writer, and a humorist like Uncle Mark, 
and who wrote the skit the Standard quotes so 
seriously for the purpose for which the Standard 
quotes it—to show the absurdity of pompous Eng- 
lish. FRANKLIN writer by 
knew his business, 


class 


was a profession and 

And, by the way, the college presidents and 
professors whose deliverances the Standard dis- 
parages in bulk include their due proportion of 
excellent writers. A man may be learned and a 
bad writer, or unlearned and still a good writer, 
for there is a good deal of luck and ear and native 
talent about 
But as long as the list of college presidents and 
Euior, LOWELL, 
Lounsspury, and 


writing, as there is about oratory. 


professors includes such men as 
Witson, Hapiey, Krrrrince, 
many, many others, it isn’t safe to send the young 
to their writings to learn how not to do it. 


Tea 

We observe in an out-of-town paper what pur- 
ports to be a New York despatch telling of the 
opening of a tea-room: 

And, oh joy! tell it to Reagie, Harotp, and the 
others; it is exclusively for men. 

The room is as dainty as its expected patrons, and 
the proprietors promise the gilded youth of New York 
that nothing rude shal! be allowed to enter. ‘They 
ean sit on Chippendale chairs, sip their beverage, draw 
their handkerchiefs from their cuffs, slap one another 
on the wrists, and discuss the latest green-room gossip 
to their heart’s content. , 

Dear out-of-town friends, if there is really a 
tea-room for men, it is not for Recain and Haroup 
and the gilded youth. 
It must be fof men tired at five or six 
with the day’s work, who want 
hazardous and more refreshing than cocktails to 
bridge over the gap between office hours and din- 
For most people tea at five o’clock is very 


They stick to cocktails. 
o'clock 


something less 


ner. 
much more wholesome than aleohol, and quickly 
becomes more acceptable. wonderful 
drink, not yet as much appreciated in this country 
as in England, Russia, China, and Japan. It is 
as yet hard to get in the late afternoon except in 
private houses, and it is apt to cost too much. 
We understand that in some of the clubs where 
the well-being of the members is more considered 
than the profits of the bar, tea is regularly set out 
at five o’clock for men who prefer it at that hour 
to the various compositions that are based on gin. 


Tea is a 


Peary in England 

They are making a great deal of Commander 
Peary in England. Over there they had not spent 
the strength of their north-pole enthusiasm on 
any one else, and Prary gathered the first fruits 
of fame. Here he intruded upon a newspaper 
dispute. Tere he was a claimant. There he is 
reckoned an explorer who did a great exploit. 

It takes a good while for the lees of a lively 
newspaper disturbance to settle. When a 
many people have once come to believe in a set 
of stories that they have read in print, they can’t 
all disbelieve them right away, no matter what 
new testimony comes up. 


or vl 


The Maine is to be Raised at Last 

Congress has done well to make provision for 
raising the Maine. It ought to be done—should 
have been done long ago. It was shiftless to leave 


that poor hulk to sink in mud in Havana Harbor, 
with bones of men in it that deserved burial. 








Europe 

Every one is going abroad this summer. Every one 
says so. They will not be missed from the multitudes 
among the mountains and along the sea-line, here. 
So far as the sense can tell, as much needlework will 
lie about, as many rocking-chairs will creak, as many 
sharp voices echo at night and at noon. But oversea, 
all the big galleries will day by day be rushed, motor- 
ears will be hurried along all the quiet byways, and 
voices just as sharp will go up at every table d’héte 
from Constantinople to the North Cape.  English- 
women will sneer, but will imitate; Continentals will 
be amazed but emulous. Servants will be spoiled, and 
scenery made abominable. Year by year, more of the 
sort goes on, and Europe becomes more of a place to be 
stormed through, at top speed, on schedule time—as 
dusty, trodden, and defraichie as the playground of 
any public school. Jt gives one pause. Are we, in 
point of fact, ruining our toy, the deepest source of 
pleasure we know, and the most innocent? Are we— 
and the responsibility is greater ‘f oftener ignored— 
are we spoiling a whole world unlike our own, and 
not our property? 

Well, we may think as we like, but the process will 
not be arrested. Nothing will stop fer our regrets and 
our scruples. The old Europe of our elders and betters 
is passing, is almost past already. All that those pas- 
sionate pilgrims breathed in the Old World air, saw 
in the light that never was on Algean waters or high- 
land heather, could not survive the picture post-card. 
What the tourists with their motor-cars would have 
spared, the municipalities with their sanitation have 
doomed. The stars in their courses fight against a 
lover of old things and ancient ways, and motor- 
boats on the Grand Canal, though their churning pro- 
pellers threaten all the palace walls, are a part of the 
cosmic process. 

Mr. JAmes, in his enchanting /talian Hours, has 
uttered a few of the scruples, but he has suppressed 
all the regrets. It may well be that he who recalls 
his Rome before 1870 sees the elder’s right to wash 
his hands of responsibility, to shrug his shoulders and 
renounce protesting. More likely, however, he is sin- 
cerely reconciled to the inevitability of change in 
whatever has a life of its own, for more than anything 
else, his book conveys the sense not of gazing or run- 
ning about, as strangers too often gaze and run in 
strange lands, but simply of living. Now at one city, 
and now at another, the life of the place for a season 
entered into him; he was partaker of it, and it was a 
sharer in his being. ‘The book is not really on this 
city or.on that, it is on life—on certain hours of life 
recorded for the sake of some special beauty or in- 
sight, some grace or light such as touches, though 
rarely, our successive days, setting the hour apart, 
ennobling it in the present, perfuming it 1m memory. 
We all know that such hours come. Great emotions 
give them birth, or great events, or mere beauty of a 
season or surroundings or weather. But most se- 
curely of all, and most frequently, Europe can offer 
them—what with its landscape, delicate or austere, or 
simply lovely, but always transmuted and_ refined 
with the untold centuries of human labor expended on 
it; what with the conscious beauty of its little ‘cities, 
built in ages when fame was prized above profit, and 
art set above finance; what with the whole savor and 
sense of the sacred past behind and below and beyond 
all. 

Still Europe offers that, though for how long who 
shall say? To the most overworked school-teacher who 
has a secant, sabbatical three months’ vacation, to the 
most harassed man of business who means to return by 
the same steamer he went out on, it is possible, instead 
of running about, to live. Each must choose; none can 
do both. He may dash hither and yon distractedly, 
with his nose in a red guide-book, snatching as he 
runs and hoping to sort later whatever he has not 
dropped; or he may, for a few days or hours, enter 
into another life than the familiar, another age, an- 
other mode of being, with a different set of estimations 
and a different scale of virtues. This is quite possible, 
though not quite easy. It demands sacrifice. It for- 
bids you to anticipate Brussels only as the place where, 
at a particular pastry-cook’s, you may eat a particular 
sort of little cake that all your friends have eaten 
there; or to remember Naples and Bruges exclusively 
by the cuisine and the eab-drivers. You must read a 
little, and think much, and before all, you must feel. 
It does not demand learning, but it demands exquisite 
sensibility. Big hotels are not for the sensitive trav- 
eHer, and still less are big pensions. A little inn, a 
foreign household, will take him, if only for three 
days or four, or a pension where he may hear anything 
at table except English. When compatriots meet they 
are bound to gossip, and he wants no personalities at 
ithe moment. He+wants to live in other and alien 
lives; whether at Siena he hangs over the ramparts 
of the Lizza on a night of mist and moonlight, to 
make out down what valleys and through what empty 
watercourses Piero Srrozzt marched away so silently 
nearly five hundred years ago; or whether he sits at 
a round table on a humming boulevard, sipping opal- 
colored absinthe and seeing in the passers-by MurGEr’s 
sentimental heroines and Bawzac’s brilliant and trop- 
ical heroes. In one way or another he wants just to 
flaner, until the pulse of the place beats in his throat, 
and the smell of the place is strong and familiar in 
his nostrils. Wherever he goes he wants to stay till 
he feels the sense of the time and the spot, whether 
that takes him six hours or six days. Sometimes a 
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man can see his London, and make it his own, be- 
tween trains—the reek and glitter of the slimy 
asphalt, the thick bituminous air, the yellow glare of 
haze at a street’s end. Sometimes fatigue, or tempera- 
ment, or just the jade Fortune, will play him false, 
and he may linger a week in Chartres, rising for 
earliest mass in the chapel of Our Lady under croft, 
sitting in the darkening transept while the sacristan 
jingles his keys and the windows burn bluer in the 
thickening twilight, and still be sadly cold until the 
last hour before the last train. ‘Then the cloud 
breaks up. Then the flower blossoms, and though he 
would willingly abide all his life, it matters little 
really whether he goes or stays. For the voice has 
spoken, he and the cathedral have understood each 
other at last. 

In a very little while we can understand the silent 
voices, if only we are silent ourselves, and never in a 
hurry, and never self-absorbed. We must give our- 
selves up to the exquisite influence, await the oracle 
in a kind of passionate passivity, surrender without 
reserves to the genius of the place. And when the 
power has manifested itself, the revelation is just the 
finer ear, the quicker eye, the keener sense for skyey 
spells and immortal airs. No other guarantee is there, 
and no absolute obstacle. The motor-car may not 
hinder, the footpath way will not assure. The only 
requisite is the instinct and the sacred thirst for life 
itself, the heart at leisure and attuned. 





Correspondence 


TENNESSEE'S PARDONER 
Huntsvitie, Axa., April 29, 1910. 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The controversy over the act of Governor M. 
R. Patterson, of Tennessee, in pardoning his friend 
and political ally is of national interest. The deed 
itself is fraught with a great lesson to the people, and 
may, notwithstanding its character, accomplish some 
good. In the first place, it establishes the folly of 
placing the pardoning power in the hands of one man. 
It further throws light upon one of the principal 
causes of the miscarriage of justice in America—the 
false estimate placed upon the obligations of friend- 
ship. To the impartial, unbiased, law-abiding citizen, 
the course of the Tennessee Governor must appear rep- 
rehensible, no matter what view one may take of the 
issues which brought about the murder of Carmack. 

The granting of a pardon should not be entrusted 
to one man, but where such power has been vested by 
law in one man it should be exercised with extraordi- 
nary caution, and carries with its use the gravest 
responsibility for its abuse. There is little rational 
defence to be invoked in behalf of Governor Patterson’s 
conduct. He seems, from the facts in the case, to be 
guilty of a gross abuse of his discretionary power, of 
a distinct violation of his oath of office in his eager 
desire to pay a political debt, in itself of a question- 
able nature, at the expense of law and order and 
of constituted authority. With the government 
machinery in the hands of his friends, with a jury 
polled from over one thousand men, with every chance 
to pack it with “ Patterson” men, with the ablest 
counsel to defend him, with ample means, with strong 
political influence, with friends in power, with a fair 
trial judge, and tried in a city where dwelt a large 
sympathetic following, there can be no shadow of a 
doubt that Cooper had a fair and impartial trial. 
And yet, a man who was not qualified to sit on the 
jury, nor to preside in the trial of the case, nor to 
sit on its hearing before the Supreme Court—a _ po- 
litical friend and ally of the condemned murderer— 
reverses the fair and deliberate opinion of the legal 
councils of the State, defies the majesty of the law, 
and with brazen etfrontery boldly challenges the people 
in an attempt to justify himself in his flagrant con- 
tempt of justice. With indecent haste, indicating his 
unimus, and eausing many to suspect him of being a 
co-conspirator in the slaying of Carmack, he announces 
the pardon of this man who has no more rights before 
the law than Tennessee’s humblest citizen, but to whom 
he was indebted in far greater measure than the 
public will ever know. If he had already promised 
Cooper immunity, his act may, in a very human 
sense, be termed an act of fidelity, but if Cooper held 
a higher place in his affections than the honor of his 
office, he should, upon the payment of his political 
debt, have resigned from office. His act was bold to 
the point of audacity, but was it manly, was it moral? 
His defiant challenge may have been courageous, even 
reckless, but did it not manifest the courage of the 
outlaw rather than of the patriot and good citizen? 
Men of physical bravery are by no means always 
honorable men. That man is a thief who uses what 
belongs ‘to another in order that he may reward a 
political ally. The office of Governor was not the 
personal property of Mr. Patterson. He held it in 
sacred trust for the people of Tennessee. The laws 
are not at fault: it is a false conception of friendship 
in the minds of those who take part in its administra- 
tion that has damned our system of justice. It is 
the idea that has so universally prevailed, that public 
service, whether as juryman, as alderman, as judge, 
as Representative, as Governor, or in any official 
capacity, is but an opportunity for personal aggran- 
dizement and private gain, and tlie reward of political 
friends, however unworthy, that has so often made the 
execution of justice a by-word and a hissing. It all 
grows out of the iniquitous doctrine that to the victor 
belong the spoils! | Friendship demands of no one 
the violation of a sacred public duty. If Carmack or 
any one else had been Governor and had issued the 
pardon under the same #eircumstances, his. act would 
have been equally defenceless. It is too obvious for 
discussion that if Carmack had killed Cooper under 
the circumstances that Carmack himself was killed, 
Governor Patterson would have washed his hands of 
the whole affair and would never have entertained 
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the thought of a pardon. It may be that Governor 
Patterson will be re-elected Governor of the State of 
Tennessee, but neither the endorsement of a partisan 
majority nor the most plausible excuses will wipe 
away the stain of murder with which his administra- 
tion and his name will ever be associated. 
I am, sir, 
JNo. L. Sims. 


AS TO THE WAR RECORD OF LEMUEL JACKSON 


GREENEVILLE TENN., April 16, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: , 

Str,—Enclosed herewith is a clipping from the 
Knoxville (Ternessee) Journal and Tribune giving 
you credit for its authorship, to which I desire to 
make a brief reply, and trust you will give it space. 

It would be difficult to find an article containing 
more absurdities and false statements than are con- 
tained in syour account of Lem Jackson’s war record. 
To say that Mr. Jackson was an East Tennessee rebel 
is a charge so palpably ridiculous and puerile that 
the wonder is how any man writing forty-five years 
after could be so ignorant of the real situation and 
undertake to write anything concerning him. 

Lemuel Jackson was a loyal Federal soldier and 
served throughout the Civil War. Was never wounded, 
though he was in conflicts that “tried men’s souls.” 
He also did valiant service for this country in the 
war with Mexico, and at the time of his death was a 
pensioner as a survivor of that war. 

The statement that Jackson was a “ loafer,” lay 
“ sprawling on the bank of a stream fishing,” or hunted 
with a “ houn’ dawg” is too silly to merit any serious 
refutation. A . 

Mr. Jackson was the peer in point of intelligence of 
any man in the State. He Was a man who did his 
own thinking—he investigated for himself and-did not 
believe a statement true because it was old, but re- 
pudiated everything that did not appeal to his reason. 
He was no defender of a cruel and remorseless super- 
stition. 

It is safe to say that Jackson never met Dr. Girdner 
“one morning in June, °65,” as claimed, for Girdner 
was a blatant Confederate for whom Jackson had such 
supreme hatred that the ‘“ doctor” would have struck 
for tall timber. 

Mr. Jackson was assassinated eleven years ago for 
the purpose of robbery. Three men slept in his barn 
and appeared in his yard at his rising-time, and as 
he approached the door of his home they covered him 
with revolvers and demanded his money. In the very 
face of a tragedy he tried to get to his trusted Win- 
chester, but was killed. His assassins secured some 
seven hundred dollars and fled, and have never been 
caught. 

I trust you will print this and that every paper 
which copied your article will copy this one. * 

I am, sir, 
P. C. OTTINGer. 


The story our correspondent takes exception to be- 
longed to the humorous side of the WEEKLY and repre- 
sented “Lem Jackson” as a hard-fighting and much- 
wounded Confederate soldier who loved leisure. The 
gist of the story is in these words: 

“ But aren’t you glad to be away from the dangers 
of war?” ’ 

“Why, doc, war hain’t so bad,” cried honest Lem. 
“War hain’t so bad. There’s lots 0’ days when you 
don’t have nothin’ to do.” 

We were not aware, when the WEEKLY printed this 
story, that ‘“ Lem Jackson” was a man who really had 
existed or as to whom the accuracy of biographical 
details was of the least, importance.—EprTor. 





JOBS FOR RHODES SCHOLARS 


MiLrorp, DeEL., April 29, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It is, perhaps, not the first time that you have 

considered this question, but it appears to me that a 
very cflicient Tariff Board of Investigators might be 
organized from the American Rhodes scholars at Ox- 
ford. : 
From a comparison of living expenses in Oxford 
and every part of our country, even if slightly biased 
by memories of traditional polities, something of inter- 
est to the American public might be deduced. As 
illustrating the character of work they might do, | 
will cite a recent conversation with a transplanted 
English clergyman. I was informed that he had to 
pay $3.50 for his clerical hat imported from England, 
while in England they cost him $1.50. Is this not a 
fattening of the trusts? It may be that such a hat 
is a luxury incompatible with truly democratic sim- 
plicity. Even a tariff-for-revenue-only man might vote 
to discourage clerical millinery. 

In a more practical vein: Why should not Rhodes 
scholars investigate the following matters so necessary 
to a good understanding of the cost of clothing? 
Tailor-shop expenses in rents, salaries, and wages and 
cost of materials with the.cost of clothing, varying 
from the wealthy students to those of moderate 
means. Each student might be called upon to com- 
pare his expenses of this character with the same at 
home. 

The same mode of procedure would apply to bakers, 
grocers, and all tradesmen who are close to the raw 
material and whose expenses should be easily analyzed. 

I am, sir, 
RicuArD WILSON. 





We see a good many objections to this. proposal. 
The Rhodes scholars are not up to the job, neither is 
it up to them. They are hardly persons of due ex- 
perience of the practical side of. life, or of suitable 
training for gathering of commercial statistics and 
making comparisons of prices. Besides, they are busy 
with the duties of amassing culture and should not be 
distracted from them. Let us leave the tariff work 
to experts, and leave the Rhodes’ scholars where they 
are. There are plenty of uses for them when they 
have got what Oxford can give.—EpITor. 
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INTERESTING INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF KING EDWARD VII., EUROPE’S MOST FAMOUS RULER, 
WHOSE TACT. AND POLITICAL SAGACITY DISTINGUISHED HIM AMONG MODERN SOVEREIGNS 


moved from the stage of the world 
the most potent figure in contempo- 









\iité rary politics. His loss is the worst 

BAY calamity of such a kind that could 

Aa have befallen his country. He was, 

us ’ fi SB\ undoubtedly, the most popular sov- 
CEN ZS} ereign that ever sat upon the Eng- 





lish throne as well as one of the 
most able. Only one other—Henry V.—has ever held 
the affection of his subjects in a comparable degree. 
But the Lancastrian was idolized as the conqueror of 
France. Edward, although he conquered France in a 
more serviceable sense, was idolized for his success 
in peace, his kingcraft, and his character. His faults 
were worshipped by his subjects as much as his virtues. 
He was the Ordinary English Gentleman, writ large, 
and the hedge of his kingship’s divinity was not too 
high for his admiring subjects to see over. 

Edward VII., King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions 
beyond the seas, Defender of the Faith (a title orig- 
inally bestowed by the Pope upon the eighth Henry, 
who had written a tract against Luther and his re- 
forms), Emperor of India, was the second child and 
eldest son of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 
Albert. He was born in Buckingham Palace, London, 
on November 9, 1841, and succeeded his mother on 
January 22, 1901. At his birth he was created Prince 
of Wales, and he succeeded as heir apparent to the title 
of Duke of Cornwall. As heir to the crown of Scot- 
land he became Great Edward of Scotland, Duke of 
Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, Baron Renfrew, and Lord 
of the Isles. In 1849 he was created Earl of Dublin, 
a title conferred on him and his heirs in perpetuity. 
He was educated under private tutors, and subse- 
quently under Baron Stockmar and Charles Kingsley. 
He spent a session at Edinburgh University, a year at 
Oxford, and four terms at Cambridge. In 1860 he 
travelled through Canada and the United States; in 
June, 1861, he joined the army at the Curragh Camp, 
Ireland; and in the following year he made a tour of 
the Orient accompanied by Dean Stanley of West- 
minster. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales, as he was then, 
to this country in. 1860, under the guidance of the 
Duke of Newcastle, evoked much popular interest. 
President Buchanan extended to him a grand enter- 
tainment at the national capital, and the cities which 
he visited vied with one another in paying him high 
honors. Commenting upon the effects of his visit in 
its issue of October 20, 1860, HARPER’s WEEKLY re- 
marked: 

“The moral effect of the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to this country will be felt long after the incidents of 
the tour are forgotten. It is not likely that he will 
ever forget the enthusiastic welcome which has greeted 
him in every city which he has visited. He has been 
received here as he never was in any country but such 
as acknowledge his mother’s sovereignty; and the meet- 
ing must have been the more gratifying as it flowed 
spontaneously from the people of the United States 
and was independent of the restraints of etiquette and 
the obligations of national comity. If Albert Edward 
should carry away from this country an abiding re- 
gard from our people, and a firm resolution to maintain 
peace between the two branches of: the Anglo-Saxon 
family, a British ministry in his: reign would find it 
hard work to get up a war with us on any pretext. 

“On the other hand. his visit will help a very large 
proportion of our people to lose their prejudices against 
Great Britain. In the West. especially, there are thou- 
sands of people who only know England as a Power 
which has waged unjust wars against us twice, and 
which employed Hessians and Indians to commit bar- 
barous atrocities upon our forefathers. The visit of 
the Prince, his kindly manners, the good taste and 
good sentiment of his addresses, his visit to the tomb 
of Washington, are well calculated to produce a change 
in these feelings. ... We are inclined to think that 
this visit of the Prince to the United States will prove 
one of the most beneficial measures of Queen Victoria’s 
reign.” 

More than three thousand persons were present at 
a ball given to the Prince at the Academy of Music 


By Victor Rousseau 
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in New York. “The ballroom,” says a report of the 
following day, “comprised the parquette of the Acad- 
emy and embraced the stage. It was one hundred 
and thirty-five feet in length by sixty-eight feet in 
breadth. The end toward the stage was arranged in 
a semicircular form, while toward the other end were 
placed three superb couches. The central one was for 
the Prince himself, while those on either side were for 
his suite. There were a vast number of chandeliers 
fitted up expressly for the occasion; while toward the 
other end, near the stage, the usual arrangements of 


cloth furnished for the oceasion is five hundred yards 
and was specially dyed for the occasion, as there was 
not a sufficient quantity of that colored cloth in the 
city for the purpose. Twenty brass chandeliers, each 
containing six burners, were suspended from the roof, 
making a brilliant display. The entire building was 
draped in alternate strips of pink and white muslin 
with large mirrors intervening.” 

Of the ladies, one newspaper reporter wrote: 

“ Our only embarrassment is in the task of selection, 
and so we sha’n’t select. There passes before us, as 





King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra in their robes of state 


lights shone brilliantly even during the day, lighting 
the twenty carpenters who were engaged in planing 
the floor. Some idea of the extent of the additional 
lights will be derived when it is mentioned that 
throughout the building no fewer than eight hundred 
feet of gas-pipes were laid on for the occasion, and 
that three hundred additional gas-burners were placed 
on by the gasfitters employed for that special pur- 
pose. 

“The supper-room was especially erected for the 
occasion. It is situated in the space of ground be- 
tween the Academy and the Medical College. In length 
it is one hundred and forty-four feet by twenty-eight 
feet in breadth. Connecting with the ballroom and 
the supper-room is a passage facing on Fourteenth 
Street one hundred and fifty-four feet in length and 
twenty-four feet in breadth. This passage is floored 
with stout scarlet cloth, as are other parts of the 
building, same as the ball and supper rooms. The 























the names of the queens of the evening float up in our 
memory, such a kaleidoscope of azure colors and cloudy 
laces and gleaming jewels that it seems idle to attach 
mortal names to such a phantasmagoria of brilliant 
effects. Diamonds went aside, for they were rather the 
rule than the exception of the evening. Mrs. Robert 
B. Minturn contrived to throw them into the shade 
with a waving head-dress of ostrich feathers, alto- 
gether courtly and precious, without reference to its 
implied compliment to the Prince and his plume.” 

“ While the royal party were observing the throng 
and the decorations of the room,” says another re 
port, “a sudden rustle and movement of the crowd 
backward announced that some accident was about to 
happen, and in a moment after one of the flower-vases 
upon the front tier fell with a great crash to the floor, 
scattering its roses upon the people standing by, but, 
fortunately, injuring no one.» Searcely had the 
Prince taken his card when another flower-vase fell, 
and the moment afterward a portion of the dancing- 
floor gave way with a great crash, fortunately injur- 
ing no one, however. As the crowd retired, frightened, 
to various parts of the floor, it gave way beneath them. 
This was three times repeated, two persons being 
precipitated to the stage beneath, but not being in- 
jured. The floor rather sank than fell, the props be- 
neath it being insufficient to sustain the weight of the 
throng.” 

An unfortunate incident occurred at Cincinnati, 
where a grand ball was given in the Prince’s honor. 
He “ took a partner for a waltz; but, discovering that 
the lady could not waltz, he refused to take another 
partner, and waited for the next quadrille.” He rode 
to Washington on a locomotive. A visit was made to 
the tomb of Washington, at which “the Prince made 
several remarks appreciative of the glorious character 
of the man whose death was deplored by his country, 
and whose deeds and history are imperishable. He 
expressed a desire to plant a tree on the spot in com- 
memoration of his visit, and, some horse-chestnuts 
having been handed to him, he stooped down and 
placed them in the earth. He afterward put a few 
more in his pocket with the intention, as he said, of 
planting them in Windsor Park on his return home 
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The New King and Quen of Englatd 


A RECENT PORTRAIT OF KING GEORGE V, AND HIS CONSORT, QUEEN MARY 


as another memento of a visit which he should ever 
regard with feelings of peculiar interest.” 

Among the other actions of the Prinee during his 
visit, as recorded by the indexed list of his achieve- 
ments, were the following: He “ blushes—bursts into 
tears—cannot hunt buffalo—charges a crowd—dances 
twenty-two times—eats—falls asleep—falls down— 
goes to church—goes under the Falls—is thanktul— 


lays a ecorner-stone—reads the papers—shakes hands— 
sings negro songs—talks German.” 

There is no doubt that the Prince’s visit to America 
was a gratifying success, and that it laid the founda- 
tions of that respect and regard with which he always 
treated Americans. {It remained for HARPER’S WEEKLY 
to make the suggestion which had lingered in many 
minds. In its issue of Atgtst 18, 1860, under the 


title, “ Will the Prince of Wales Marry an American?” 
it said: 

“Tt cannot be questioned but, in view of statesman- 
like policy, an American marriage would be a wise 
step on the part of the Prince. This country ought 
to be made the best friend of Great Britain. We are 
the only people in the world who have established and 
maintain institutions based on the same foundation 
as those of England. Between England and the Eu- 
ropean Powers there can never be any lasting friend- 
ships; this is the only country by whose firm alliance 
Great Britain could set store, if she could secure it. 
And there is no way so simple—in view of the charac- 
ter of our people—to secure that friendship as by 
having her Prince marry an American.” 

But this suggestion was destined not to be carried 
out. In February, 1863, the Prince of Wales took his 
seat ini the House of Lords, and on March 10th of 
the same year he married Princess Alexandra Caroline 
Mary Charlotte Louisa Julia, eldest daughter of King 
Christian IX. of Denmark. Six children were born to 
them: (1) Albert Victor Christian Edward, Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale, born January 8, 1864, who 
died on January 14, 1892; (2) George Frederick 
Ernest Albert, born June 3, 1865, married to Princess 
May of Teck July 6, 1893, who now accedes to the 
throne; (3) Louisa Victoria Alexandra Dagmar, now 
Duchess of’ Fife; (4) Princess Victoria Alexandra 
Olga Mary, the new King’s “bachelor” sister; (5) 
Maude .Charlotte Mary Victoria, who married Prince 
Charles of Denmark, and became first Queen of Nor- 
way, when her husband was placed upon the throne 
of the new kingdom; (6) a child that died the day 
after its birth. 

The chief events between the late King’s marriage 
and his accession, nearly forty years later, were: his 
dangerous illness from typhoid fever in 1872, his 
recovery from which was enthusiastically celebrated 
throughout the kingdom; his election as Grand Master 
of the Freemasons, in 1874; his extended tour through 
the Indian Empire during the year 1875-76, when he 
was received everywhere with lavish and enthusiastic 
hospitality. After the death of the Prince Consort 
tlie Prince of Wales was compelled to undertake many 
public duties of a nature necessarily burdensome, by 
reason of the practical seclusion of his mother. On 
such occasions he invariably said and did the right 
thing. His tact, good sense, and, above all, his appeal 
to the sport-loving instincts of his countrymen, con- 
tinually increased the popularity and affection in 
which he was held by all classes of his people. In 
London he occupied Marlborough House, a compara- 
tively modest residence; but much of his time was 
spent at Sandringham, his Norfolk estate, comprising 
some eight thousand acres, where he raised stock that 
won frequent prizes at agricultural exhibits.. As a 
yachtsman he was well known. He often won the 
Queen’s Cup at Cowes. He spent more than $125,000 
annually upon his stable, and twice won the Derby— 
with Persimmon and with Diamond Jubilee. ‘The 
latter win was made the occasion for a popular ovation 
upon Epsom Downs. In 1890 he appeared as a wit- 
ness in the famous Tranby Croft scandal, being stum- 
moned by Sir William Gordon Cumming, who had 
brought an action for slander against a number of 
ladies and gentlemen who had acctised him of cheating 
at a game of baccarat, in which the King was banker. 
This affair created a great scandal. 

The Prince of Wales showed marked impartiality in 
political affairs. As a member of the House of Lords 
he did, indeed, vote for the bill legalizing marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister; but he cultivated the 
most frietidly relatiotis with public men, whatever 
their opinions might be, and at times, when Glad- 
stone and other Liberal leaders were subjected to 
social ostracism by reason of their political intentions, 
he visited them and did much to counterbalance Queen 
Victotia’s acknowledged preference for the Conserva- 
tives. In fact, it became an open secret that, while 
strictly a constitutional sovereign, Edward VII. was 
temperamentally a Liberal and even favorable toward 
the Home Rule cause. On January 22, 1901, he became 
King of England. The story of his sudden attack of 
appendicitis, with the consequent operation, and the 
postponement of the coronation, which finally took 
place on August 9, 1902, is a matter of comparatively 

















The late King, an inveterate sportsman, inspecting the bag after a shoot on the Sherborne Farm Estate 
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THE BALL GIVEN BY CITIZENS OF NEW YORK TO THE THEN PRINCE OF WALES AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, OCTOBER 12, 1860. 


An historic incident of Edward’s visit to America ~ 





THE PRINCE 


IS SHOWN IN THE CENTRE WEARING THE RIBBON OF THE GARTER 


+ Reprodticed ftom a wood-cut published in ‘' Hatper s Weekly“ 


recent history. During his short reign of nine years 
Edward VII. showed himself to be the ablest of 
England’s statesmen, and, had he sueceeded to the 
throne a half score of years earlier, there is no doubt 
that he would have made his influence felt much more 
widely throughout the world. 

What were the supreme achievements of Edward 
VII. as a statesman? In the first place, he raised the 
condition of his own estate to the highest point to 
which it ever attained in English history. His mother, 
‘Victoria, succeeded to a throne shaken by revolution- 
ary agitation: she followed a monarch (William IV.) 
whose buffooneries had brought himself and his office 
into contempt. Through many vears of republican agi- 
tation she brought the principle ot monarchy to a 
high condition of appreciation. After the first Jubilee, 
in 1887, the Queen was looked up to as the embodiment 
of the Imperial idea, the idea of empire. What she 
had made honored Edward VI1l. made vetierated. 
Never did he leave his palace, never could he travel 
by train, but throngs of subjects surrounded him with 
their applause and cheers; and the great scetie on 
Kpsom Downs upon the occasion of his recetit winning 
of the Derby, when he led his own horse through cheer- 
ing, frenzied multitudes that, after overcoming the 
police resistance, spontaneously opened out a path for 
him, was gtaphically described in these columns tot 
long ago. While the King lived there was no talk of 
republicanism in England. 

But not only did the King bring popularity to the 
monarchy—he restored its powers. Scarcely had he 
succeeded to the throne when, little by little, the in- 
formation was sent dribbling through the press that 
the late Queen’s authority had been much greater than 


of October 20, 


was recognized; that not only was England not a 
“republic in fact, a monarchy in name,” but that in 
many fespects the sovereign was the final arbiter. 
Victoria’s letters were skilfully edited, and excerpts 
oe out with the object of maintaining that view. 
“dward usurped—there is hardly a more appropriate 
word—powers that were considered, if not to have 
waned, at leasi to have become moribund. In foreign 
affairs he became practically his own secretary, or, as 
Cabinet Ministers more euphemistically put the mat- 
ter, he became “the nation’s accredited envoy.” This 
phase had already begtin to be recognized before he 
died. But long yeara of experietice had actually given 
the King knowledge of foreign affairs which, since 
it far surpassed that of his Ministers, made him the 
most capable director of the national policy that could 
have been selected. 

Enormous credit must, in fact, be accorded him for 
his influence on behalf of peace. The first achievement 
credited to him was his intervention to secure the offer 
of an honorable peace to the Boer leaders, whereby the 
long, expensive, and disastrous war that was draining 
the nation of its vitality was ended. Then in one 
swoop he reversed the traditional foreign policy of his 
country. Victoria, philo-Germanic, a crusted conserva- 
tive whose traditions went back to the minds of the 
Napoleonic era, before Germany had arisen a compact 
nation in central Europe, had dragged the nation at 
the Teutonic chariot wheels. For almost a generation 
England and France had spat and snarled at each other 
across the Channel, declared enemies, always upon the 
verge of war, while Germany quietly built up her trade 
and power at the expense of both countries. Shortly 
after the King’s accession a complete reversal of this 
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condition occurred. He went to Paris, was seen, and 
conqtiered. The French President, who had never 
been on the Queen’s visiting-list, by reason of her 
friendship for the ex-monarchy, was acclaimed as a 
fellow sovereign by Edward VII.; and in place of the 
Anglo-French hostility everything but an alliance was 
substituted. A bitter family feud with Germany took 
its place; the process began of ringing round Germany 
with a circle ot hostile Powers. Russia was brought 
over with France; and to-day Germany and England 
stand face to face, rivals for the supremacy of Europe, 
to be tested, as every publicist believes, in a not far 
distant war. Whether Edward VII. was wise in the 
bringing about of this policy or not, unquestionably 
he had the support and approbation of his country- 
men. 

He lies dead at the moment when he could have been 
spared the least. The most momentous political crisis 
that has occurred in England for eighty years awaits 
solution. Edward, outside the arena of party politics, 
was looked to by both parties to show an issue from 
the Serbonian bog into which Parliamentary govern 
ment had drifted. Painful eagerness was shown by 
both parties to avoid involving the’ King. Parlia 
mentary government might be on trial, but the throne 
must be above party. The new King is not popular. 
He is little known, but his opinions are -known, and 
they are those of an obstinate, almost bigoted Tory 
The Georges have been an unpopular dynasty, and he 
has all the characteristics of them. There is danger 
that the throne will now become involved in the 
political strife, and that for the first time since the 
time of the Chartists republicanism will become a liv- 
ing issue in England. 





























King Edward leaving Sandringham House for 
a shoot, mounted upon his favorite horse 


MOMENTS IN THE LIFE OF A FAMOUS SPORTSMAN 


Taking 


a 


a high bird while shooting in Der- 


singham Wood, at the Horseshoe Drive 
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WILL HALLEY’S COMET HARM THE EARTH ?-— 
THE DIFFERING VIEWS OF TWO ASTRONOMERS 


I—The Case for the Comet 


By D. J. McAdam 


Professor of Astronomy, Washington and Jefferson College 
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7 hundred and fifty times that with which 
agi a ball issues from the mouth of a cannon, 
--* and an energy twenty-five -thousand times 

— as great, pound for pound. 
woe 2. Now, what is it that would strike 
Pat the earth with such tremendous speed? 
a That it is not all gas is shown by the 
a fact that comets have divided into dis- 
wernt tinct bodies, each with its own nucleus. 


The path of Halley’s comet around the sun, 
showing its position on May 18th, when the 
earth will pass through the gases of its tail 












ORE than twosecore comets make 
‘Se their orderly circuit about the sun 
AU in periods ranging from three and 
RS one-third to thirteen years. They 
pv) seem to have been captured by the 
gk large planets and domesticated into 
Wye YN , the solar family. Their capture was 
WU Neraa/ SAY not theft; they were fere nature, 

WORE . * * iy 

wandering in the wilds of space, fair 
game for any planet whose attraction lariat was long 
enough and strong enough to fling them into ellipses 
around the sun. Their coming arouses not an anxious 
thought. They are, in general, faint and inconspicuous 
and of interest only to astronomers. 

Not so Halley’s comet. It has a history. It has 
filled churches with terror-stricken people as no priest 
nor preacher could fill them. It has been anathema- 
tized and prayed against. It has been charged with 
conspiring to overthrow government. Even when 
Kepler turned it away from the earth and set it 
whirling among the planets, it turned terror into 
anger by smashing through the crystalline spheres 
which wheel the planets in their courses. 

We no longer dread it as a bearer or harbinger ot 
pestilence, famine, and war. It is no longer a spirit 
of evil, but a quite material thing, moving with tre- 
mendous speed and capable of doing us physical harm 
—if it hits us. It is just now on its way back from 
a three-billion-mile excursion. The last time it came 
it missed the earth by the small distance, astronomic- 
ally speaking, of ten millions of miles. By how much 
will it miss us this time? 

Astronomers have told us “ it is all right.” Laymen 
might be pardoned for asking to be “shown.” It is 
erratic enough and susceptible enough to be watched. 
Its period, for instance, varies by more than two 
years. From Kepler to Halley was less than seventy- 
five years; from Halley to Clairaut was seventy-six 
and a half years; from Clairaut to Herschel was 
seventy-five and three-fourth years; from Herschel to 
the present return, but seventy-four years and five 
months. A variation of two years in period means a 
difference of millions of miles in its path. Astrono- 
mers missed its return by a month in 1759. They 
missed it by five days in 1835, with their improved 
methods and data. They have predicted the return 
of comets which never came. Comets have, unex- 
pectedly, been torn asunder before their eyes or 
smashed into invisible pieces. This is not to dis- 
credit astronomers. How can they tell what a comet 
is going to do, when it doesn’t know itself? Who can 
predict what its pent-up forces may do when let loose 
by the sun’s electric key, or what meteor streams are 
lying in wait to cut it in twain? 

What if Halley’s comet should strike the. earth? 
The effect will depend upon what part of the comet 
hits us. If we collide with the head, the effect will 
depend upon three things: (1) the speed with which 
we collide; (2) what the comet is made of; and 
(3) how much there is of it. 

1. With what speed would we come together? In 
May, the earth and comet will be moving “head 
on,” with relative speed of forty miles a second. If 
they should clash, it would be with a speed of one 
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Biela’s comet split into two independent 
comets, each with its own nucleus, moving 
on in divergent paths. The comet of 
1882 divided into five nucleii, “in a line 
like pearls on a string.” That it has me- 
tallic substance is proved from the spectra 
of large comets, which show such metals 
as sodium, magnesium, iron, and lead. 

That a comet has solid bodies in its make-up is 
shown by the fragments which have gome to us as 
aerolites, ranging, even after being broken up by the 
air, from an ounce to sixteen tons in weight, contain- 
ing iron, nickel, and “stone.” That it has metallic 
core is shown by its ability to resist the tide-raising 
effect of the sun. The comet of 1843 swept “ half- 
way ” around the sun in two hours, so near his surface 
as nearly to touch his hydrogen mountain flames, ex- 
posed to a heat of forty-seven thousand degrees, with 
a velocity of nearly four hundred miles a_ second. 
The tidal effect would have torn its nucleus to shreds 
if it had not been of metallic density. It stood the 
test. 

3. How much is there of Halley’s comet? How much 
would Halley’s comet weigh if placed on a large 
spring balance on the earth’s surface? The answer 
has been sought in many ways, such as the following 
two: 

1. By its attraction on other bodies. How did it 
affect the motion of the earth when it passed within 
ten millions of miles of it in 1759? The disappoint- 
ing answer is, there was no appreciable effect. 
Neither would mountain piled upon mountain to the 
weight of millions of tons measurably swerve tlie 

















Donati’s comet of 1858, as seen by the eye 
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earth at that distance for such a short time. The 

springs of our balance are simply too stiff, the 

divisions on our scales too coarse, 

2. By its attraction on its own coma or en- 
velope. 

Assume the nucleus to be a solid body or a closely 
compacted globe of aerolites. Assume the coma to 
be its atmosphere. What must be the mass of the 
nucleus of Halley’s comet, so as to retain upon its 
surface an atmosphere such as it had in 1759 and 
1835? 

Estimated in this way, Halley’s comet seems to be a, 
compacted globe of aerolites, three thousand miles in 
diameter, having a mass not less than that of a globe 
of iron one hundred miles in diameter, surrounded by 
a coma of vapor and gas not less than five times as 
broad as the earth. 

What if we should hit its coma or envelope? We 
would pass through an atmosphere of vapor and gas, 
such as sodium, iron, nickel-—also marsh gas, mixed 
with fragments of solids, thrown up by explosions, 
and “dust” carried up by rising vapor. We would 
have a meteoric display and probably a fall of aero 
lites of which we can 
get some faint concep 
tion from what was 
seen when we passed 
through the débris of 
comets in the past. 
“In 1511, at noon, an 
almost total darkening 
of the heavens oceurred 
at Crema. During this 
midnight gloom,  un- 
heard-of thunders, 
mingled with awful 
lightnings, resounded 
through the heavens. 
On the plains of Crema 
there fell pieces of rock 
of enormous size and 
immense’ weight. A 
monk was struck dead 
at Crema by one of 
these rocky fragments. 
This terrific display 
lasted for two hours, 
and 1,200 aerolites were 
found.” 

In 1833, when we 
passed through the dé 
bris following Tempel’s 
comet, no bodily harm 
was done, thanks to our 
atmospheric armor. 

If we should hit the 
nucleus—and its mass 
is that of an iron globe 
one hundred miles in 
diameter—according to 
Newcomb, “the effect 
when the comet strikes 
will be terrifie beyond 
description. At the 
first contact in the upper region of the atmosphere, 
the whole heavens would be illuminated with a 
resplendence beyond that of a thousand suns, the sky 
radiating a light that would blind every eye that be- 
held it, and a heat which would melt the hardest rocks. 
A few seconds of this while the body was passing 
through the atmosphere. and a collision at the earth’s 
surface, would, in an instant, reduce everything there 
existing to a fiery vapor, and bury it miles deep in 
the solid earth.” 

If all heat generated by stopping the comet could be 
applied to itself, it would raise if to a temperature 
of ten million degrees Fahrenheit. 

If all the heat generated by a nucleus of the mass 
of a ball of iron 100 miles in diameter could be applied 
without loss, it would melt a shell all over the earth, 
five hundred miles deep. 

If the astronomers are right and no unforeseen 
mishap occurs, the head will not strike the earth, 
but the comet will do what it has never done before, 
and the probabilities were millions to one against its 
doing. It will pass directly between the earth and 
the sun, transit the sun’s face, and envelop the earth 
in its tail. 

How will the tail affect the earth? 

It has been the problem of centuries for astronomers 
to form a theory which will reconcile the facts of 
observations of a comet’s tail with the behavior of 
substances on the earth. If the tail is of “dust or 
soot,” giving light as it undoubtedly does, partly by 
its own intrinsie brightness, how does it get its light? 
How ean the calorific rays of the sun heat to ineandes- 
cence a body which is farther away from the sun than 
we are? No one ever thinks of burning a_ dust 
or soot heap by simply putting it out in the sun- 
light. 

If it is of gas, how can it become luminous when 
chemists cannot make a gas give out light by heat 

















Coggia’s brilliant 
comet of 1874 





alone, even of thousands of degrees? Such is the 
problem of constitution. 

The problem of the motion of the tail is equally 
provoking. 

How can a comet coming up toward the sun, with 
a tail in the orthodox way—sticking out behind—con- 
tinually grow a new tail when the old one is torn 
away from it in its mad rush around the sun at peri- 
helion? Where did it get the new tail which, having 
whisked it over its head and back, it proudly carries 
in front of it away from the sun? 

Two ingenious theories have been proposed which, 
combined, may account for both composition and mo- 
tion of a comet’s tail. 

The first is the “ aetiniec cloud” theory, by Tyndall. 
This theory was suggested by him while experimenting 
on the effect of passing electric light and sunlight 
through vapors. 

His apparatus consisted essentially of a long glass 
tube, lengthwise through which the concentrated beam 
from an electric lamp or from the sun could be 
passed. A smal) amount of vapor was carried into the 
tube by air passing through the liquid substance. 
* The air charged with a modicum of vapor was sub- 
jected to the action of light. A blue actinie light 
began to form immediately, and in five minutes the 
blue color had extended quite through the tube. For 
some minutes it continued blue, but at the end of 
fifteen minutes a dense white cloud filled the tube. 
Considering the amount of vapor carried in by the air, 
the appearance of a cloud so massive and luminous 
seemed like the creation of a world out of nothing.” 

Tyndall’s theory is that a comet is composed partly 
cf vapor decomposable by solar light, the visible tail 
being an actinic cloud resulting from such decomposi- 
tion. The tail is matter precipitated on the solar 
beam traversing the cometary envelope. As the comet 
wheels around its perihelion, the tail is continually 
formed by new matter precipitated on the beam. The 
tail is turned from the sun because the parts of the 
comet’s vapor not shielded by the comet’s head are 
kept transparent by the preponderance of the heat 
rays of the sun over the actinic. The tail is curved 
slightly, because, as the head moves on and uncovers 
the tail, the “melting effect of the sunlight takes 
time to traverse the tail and the tail is graduaily 
being ‘ melted.’” Looking caretully at Donati’s comet, 
one can almost see the tail melting away on the inner 
side as the heat effects gain on the actinic effects. 
This theory seems to account for the chemical effect 
shown by the spectra. The short waves are reflected 
from the molecules of the gases, giving the phenomena 
of its reflected light. 

How does the preponderance of vapor and gas get 
to the far side of the comet? 


Iil.—The Case for the 


#0 one can read the preceding article by 
41 Professor McAdam without realizing 
ai] that the writer has given free rein to his 
f zeal as a prosecuting officer; has decided 
ef to convict the comet of a conspiracy to 

<j destroy us: in short, that he holds a 
brief for the end of the world. Therefore, ordinary 
justice demands that this criminal comet should have 
the benefit of professional defence; and so the editors 
haye made room for a word or two on the other side of 
the case. 

It is very evident that two quite distinct questions 
are involved in this matter: first, what is the utmost 
possible damage that a comet might bring about? and 
second, what is the utmost damage within the power 
of Halley’s comet in particular? It is by no means 
difficult to arrive at quite erroneous conclusions by 
discussing these two questions together, and assuming 
quietly that the possible antics of an imaginary 
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For this the “ light 
pressure” theory 
makes an_ effective 
supplement. It was 
for a long time sus- 
pected, and now it is 
known, that light 
presses upon the sur- 
face of each particle 
exposed to its action 
with constant intensity 
at the same distance 
from the sun. The re- 
sultant gravitation of 
each body toward the 
sun is the difference be- 
tween the attraction of 
the sun and the pres- 
sure of the light upon 
the same body. For 
two bodies of the same 
shape, the smaller the 
body the greater the 
ratio of the surface 
to the volume. The 
volume decreases as the 














cube of the breadth, the 
area only as the square 
of the breadth. Hence, 
there comes a certain 
condition in which the 
repulsive force of the light equals or overbalances 
the attractive force of the sun. When a _ mole- 
cule or particle is broken up so small that its 
velocity is appreciably retarded, if it is on the 
side of the nucleus next the sun or to the right 
or left of the line joining sun and comet, it is 
pushed past the nucleus away from the sun until 
it reaches a point at which the attraction of 
the nucleus just balances the difference between 
the light pressure and the sun’s attraction. Then 
it will be in equilibrium, ready to be a_ part 
of an actinic cloud or a reflecting molecule for a 
tail. The increase of the size of the tail as the comet 
approaches the sun is due to the fact that the in- 
creased heat of the sun, or, more likely, electric effect 
ot the sun, shakes apart compound molecules or breaks 
up particles which were before too large or which 
were held in the solid until they became smal] enough 
to be pushed back inte the tail. 

No gas or vapor or particle can remain on Halley’s 
comet, or permanently form its tail, whose smallness 
will make the light pressure greater than the sum of 
the attraction of the sun and nucleus upon it. The 
molecules of free hydrogen, for instance, are small 


By Harold Jacoby 
Professor of Astronomy, Columbia University 


sive bodies to approach each other very closely in 
space in the course of their orbital motions; how would 
the constitution and subsequent career of these bodies 
be affected? 

We have reason to believe that such close ap- 
proaches do actually occur: the law of probability 
alone would be capable of bringing them about. No 
matter how unlikely such events may be, given 
time enough and space enough, they must happen 
now and then. Few reasonable persons imagine 
that they can get rich quickly by speculating in 
Wall Street. Yet if a sufficient multitude were to 
try the experiment, it is just conceivable that one or 
two might really succeed. Close approaches of celes- 
tial bodies are similarly improbable; but they cer- 
tainly might happen during the endless duration of 
cosmic ages. 

We are not without evidence that they have hap- 
pened; we get this evidence from observations of the 
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Possibly 2,000,000 miles 
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comet of hypothetical proportions correspond to the 
probable and real performances of this actual comet 
here and now. 

Let us begin by considering the most unfavorable 
ease that can be imagined—that of a very massive 
comet approaching the earth near enough to be within 
the danger limit. We cannot, of course, be certain as 
to what would happen; but we can discuss probabili- 
ties, and it must not be forgotten that the so-called 
facts within the alleged certain knowledge of science 
are really only probabilities of a very high order. It 
happens that very elaborate mathematical researches 
into this very question have been made within the 
last few years by Chamberlin and Moulton; not with 
special reference to comets, but in an effort to explain 
the genesis and development of such celestial systems 
as the solar system to which our earth belongs. But 
their problem differs in no particular from the comet 
question: briefly stated, it is this. Suppose two mas- 


nebula. These tenuous clouds of rarefied luminous 
matter have been known to exist for centuries; that 
they are very numerous has been known ever since 
the invention of the telescope. About the middle of 
the last century the newly invented spectroscope estab- 
lished the fact that many nebule are truly gaseous, 
and not merely closely packed clusters of small stars 
too distant from us and too near one another to be 
separated in the most powerful visual telescope. But 
not until a few years ago, after the new and effective 
method of photography had been added to the astrono- 
mers’ machinery for celestial research—not until very 
recent years did we discover that the great majority 
of the nebule are spiral in form. They are like great 
whirling wheels with a central hub, two fiery, curved 
spokes, and no outer rim. 

This new. fact as to the form of. nebulez brought 
about elaborate attempts to explain mathematically 
how these spiral-shaped nebule must have come into 
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The comet of 1882, showing its resolution into “jewels on a string” 


enough so that the relentless push of light will con- 
stantly thrust them out into space. 

In 1835 Halley’s comet had a straight or hydrogen 
tail. Hydrogen was streaming away from the comet. 
When we pass through its tail in May we will be in a 
stream of hydrogen, probably mixed with marsh gas 
and other cometery gases. Disease and death have 
frequently been ascribed to the admixture of cometary 
gases with the air. Enough of such gases as are in 
the comet’s tail would be deleterious. A form of 
danger which Proctor describes is more startling. 
He says: “ The intermixture of cometic matter with 
the atmosphere of our earth might not always be a 
perfectly innocuous process. Suppose that a comet 
composed in the main of hydrogen should mix with 
our air until the oxygen of the air and hydrogen of 
the comet were in the proportion in which they are 
present (chemically combined) in water. Then, un- 
less every fire and light in the whole world were ex- 
tinguished, there would be a tremendous explosion, 
followed instantly by a deluge of water, and leaving 
the burnt and drenched earth no other atmosphere 
than the nitrogen now present in the air, together with 
a relatively small quantity of deleterious vapors.” 


Earth 


existence. The cause assigned is the occurrence of a 
casual close approach of two great celestial bodies 
moving in vast cosmic orbits—the very thing which 
has been suggested as possible in the case of Halley’s 
comet and the solar system. The following is an out- 
line of what would really happen after such a close 
approach. The first consequence would be an enormous 
increase of the gravitational attractive force be- 
tween the two bodies; for gravitation increases 
rapidly in strength as the distance between the at- 
tracting bodies diminishes. The result would be the 
production of enormous tidal strains; effects similar 
in character to, but enormously more_ powerful and 
«ffective than, the well-known tidal forees which our 
moon exerts upon the waters of terrestrial oceans. It 
is possible that a complete tidal disruption of one or 
both bodies might occur. And other explosive forces 
might exist at the same time, forces due to high 
cosmie temperature in one or both bodies, and analo- 
gous to the explosive energy which we see so fre- 
quently in our own sun, causing vast outbursts of 
brilliant red hydrogen flames from the solar surface, 
outbursts extending at times many thousands of miles 
into space. 

But whatever the nature of the forces, it is certain 
that a close approach in space would be at once ‘fol- 
lowed’ by a stream of explosions carrying quantitiés 
of matter outward from each body and in the direc- 
tion of the other body. These explosive masses_would 
not move in straight lines toward that other body, 
however, because the other body is in motion in its 
original orbit. This would make the explosions follow 
curved paths; and the amount and nature of the curva- 
ture for each explosion would depend on the relative 
positions and motions of the two original bodies at 
the instant when the explosion occurred. 

Now we must imagine that the terrestrial astrono- 
mer aims his telescope outward from the earth many 
centuries, perhaps, after the close approach of our two 
bodies took place. What will he then see? He will see 
each of these exploded masses occupying that point 
in space which it had reached after pursuing the 
curved path iust described during all the centuries 
in question. Each successive exploded mass will thus 
occupy a different point in space; and if the original 
explosions followed one another continuously, the final 
position of the masses will also lie side by side in a 
continuous curved line. It can be shown mathematic- 
ally that this curved line will be a spiral with two 
branches; and that is why we see so many spiral 
nebule in the sky. Each is the product, perhaps cen- 
turies old, of former stars or suns, disintegrated, de- 
stroyed, and created anew, as a result of a close ap- 
proach ‘in space. There is no reason to suppose that 
a sufficiently massive comet approaching our sun would 
produce any different result. The astronomer would 
see the comet; the curtain would then be drawn for a 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE ENORMOUS SUMS INVOLVED IN THE COMING JEF- 
FRIES-JOHNSON FIGHT FOR THE WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP 


HOOT so long ago a famous railroad 
magnate remarked: “America 
thinks in thousands now, but fifty 
NS years hence it will be in millions.” 
s> Apparently he was correct, aside 
from the fact that he was long on 
the date. Evidently it is not neces- 
sary to wait fifty years, since the 
mere question of pugilistic  su- 
premacy between James J. Jeffries and Jack Johnson 
is to involve millions of dollars as a result of its many 
ramifications. Time was, and not so many years ago, 
either, when pugilists were willing to contest for 
purses the amount of which could be expressed in 
four figures. Not so to-day, however, for to the in- 
creased cost of living must be added the item of ex- 
pense incidental to the settlement of ring champion- 
ships. 

This additional financial burden offers one oddity, 
inasmuch as no one has come forward and charged 
that the latest tariff-tinkering is responsible. Not 
even the insurgents at Washington have mentioned it 
in their propaganda. It is evident, nevertheless, that 
a new era is at hand in pugilism. The ery, “ Back 
to the Farm!” promises to be lost in the roar, “ For- 
ward to the Ring!” No longer are ring heroes ad- 








A bird's-eye view of the United States a short time before the Jeffries- Johnson fight 


dressed as “Human Thunderbolt ” and the “ Fighting 
Cyclone.” Instead we read of Jeffries as the ‘“ Hope 
of the White Race,’ and Johnson as the “ Negroes’ 
Deliverer.” When pugilists, no matter what their size 
or ability may be, are thus introduced to the public, 
it is but a step to “ Billionaire Battlers.” Judging 
from the efforts of the statisticians who are at work 
on the case, it would appear as though the latter title 
is as well deserved as any of the others which have 
been evolved by sporting writers. 

These wise men of figures have already shaken loose 
a bagful of ciphers which when stood up in rows with 
a single numeral in front of them make a most im- 
posing array. The addition of a dollar sign furnishes 
a perfect climax. These horny-fisted survivals of the 
Stone Age are, after all, the real money-makers. 
Primitive Nature seems to reward her followers hand- 
somely, despite civilization’s boasted triumphs. Just 
stop and think, gentle reader, of dividing a purse of 
$101,000 as the result of assimilating a few “ scientific- 
ally ” delivered punches of two and a half horse-power. 
tasy way to make money? Why, it’s so easy that 
chicken-farming should be a lost art in another decade. 

But, after all, that $101,000 prize is but the appe- 
tizer which introduces the golden feast. In fact, it is 
hardly worthy of passing consideration. The moying 
pictures and the vaudeville tours are the real coin- 
collectors. It has been estimated that should 
Jeffries succeed in placing Johnson hors de combat by 
a cleyer glove maneuvre at Emeryville, California, on 
Independence Day, the receipts from the moving- 
picture films will be worth at least $1,000,000. The 
next step develops more frenzied finance. California’s 
native son has signed a tentative contract for a round- 
the-world tour, conditional on his success in wresting 
from the present holder the premier pugilist title. By 
the terms of the contract he is to receive $150,000 or, 
if he so desires, one-third of the net receipts of the 
tour. Since it is planned to form an all-star troupe of 
pugilists and wrestlers and visit every part of the 
civilized world in a trip which will extend over a 
period of two years, it is likely that Mr. Jeffries will 
accept the latter proposition. A little trifle of some 
$200,000 is what the show experts figure as his share 
under those conditions. 





By Edward B. Moss 


Just see the dollars roll into little heaps. Away 
with the old axiom that “ Money makes money.” It’s 
brawn and boxers that make the big money nowa- 
cays. Let’s face the new era fearlessly and get the 
facts straight. Put it down on paper so that there 
can be no disputing in ages to come. Assuming that 
Jeffries is returned victor in the great battle of July 
4th—we’re not prophesying, just seeking a basis be- 
fore teeing off into millions. Understand? All right, 
then, we’re ready. As a starter we put down seventy- 
five per cent. of that $101,000 purse as the winner's 
share. That’s $75,750. Then there is one-third of the 
moving-picture receipts, which comes to something like 
$330,000. The third item is that $200,000 return for 
the jaunt around the world. Got it all down? Well, 
add it up and see if it doesn’t total $605,750. But 
wait a moment! We overlooked something. Not 
much, to be sure, but in order to keep ‘ourselyes 
straight with posterity we must be painstaking and 
accurate. Before Jetfries began training in earnest he 
tried a little vaudeville tour in order to ascertain how 
he stood with the public. Nothing wrong, you know, 
in that. All our luminaries do the same, even the 
statesmen. In this “swing around the circle” the 
Los Angeles farmer punched the bag, skipped rope, and 
did other entertaining feats, just as our lawmakers 
explain the benefits of 
the new regulations. 
It wasn’t much; just 
about as convincing as 
the politicians’ —ex- 
planation, but it net- 
ted Jeffries $62,000 in 
round figures. So you 
see that brings the 
grand total up to $667,- 
750, provided the white 
man is standing up 
when the referee casts 
his ballot. 

While Johnson is ap- 
parently more versatile 
than his opponent, num- 
bering among his other 
accomplishments the 
ability to driye an 
automobile at a_ mile- 
a-minute speed while 
waving one-handed 
adlieus to the passers- 
by, he is not the finan- 
cier that Jeffries is. He 
has nat as yet con- 
tracted for a vaude- 
ville tour conditional 
on his retention of the 
title of Most Exalted 
Potentate of Pugilism. 
Should he succeed in 
so doing, his share of 
the promoters’ purse 
will be the same $75,- 
750. Since there is 
objection to Johnson’s color in the South, how- 
ever, the moving-picture receipts will not be so 
large. If the word of the Kentucky Colonels’ 
Association is to be accepted—no offence intended, suh 
—the films will not be shown south of Baltimore. In 
fact, the secretary of the organization has stated that 
they will not be worth more than $500,000, at the 
most. This is a serious handicap to Johnson, but his 
brethren believe that he will. rise superior to mere 
monetary influences and, to use a Virginia colloquial- 
ism, “bring home the bacon.” Allowing that the 
Southern estimate of the value of the films, under 
these conditions, is correct, the present champion’s 
share will be about 
$166,000. The negro 





Sporting Editor of the New York “ Evening Sun” 


the way of a balm for his wounded feelings 
QOne-quarter of the purse, or $25,250, will be his 
allotment, in addition to one-third of the moving 
picture profits. This will be either $330,000) or 
$166,000, depending upon whether Jeffries or John 
son develops the more skill with the  five-ounce 

















Jeffries rowing on the San Lo- 
renzo River, near Rowardennan 


gloves. So you see that if the statisticians have not 
been too careless with their ciphers the negro could 
lose his title and still be the recipient of some $358, 
250. Should he, on the other hand, demonstrate su 
perior endurance and ability over the Los Angeles 
farmer, then the Californian will have to be content 
with some $158,000. All of which go to show the re 
markable opportunities that await the gigantic young 
American who is prepared to strike while interest in 
pugilism is at concert pitch. The end is not yet, how 
ever; for so far we have dealt only with the prin 
cipals and their proceeds. We are just beginning to 
scratch pay gravel. 

The coming conflict is for a world’s championship 
and will attract world-wide attention. The agreement 
was drawn up only after months of negotiations. An 
affair of such proportions must have backers and pro 


moters. Enter Messrs. Rickard and (leason. The 
first member of the duo is a Western miner and man 
of standing and experience in a virile country. "Tis 


said that novelists of the strenuous stamp delight to 
typify him as the hero of their death-defying romances. 
His partner is of a different school. A diplomat, 
master of business detail, he forms an ideal counter- 
balance to Rickard. These are the men who are offer- 
ing the $101,000 purse; are building an arena which 
will seat at least 30,000 spectators, and have secured 
fare concessions from every railroad in the country. 
They have planned the gigantic undertaking with an 
eye to the thousand and one details necessary to 
success. Money has been spent at every turn, and the 





also indulged in a 
little preliminary flirt- 
ing with the footlights 
previous to _ settling 
down to hard training. 
The receipts from this 
excursion amounted to 
$19,000, and it is safe 
to say that as con- 
queror of Jeffries he 
would be worth $100,- 
000 to vaudeville im- 
mediately following the 
affair. This brings his 
possible earnings, as a 
result of the engage- 
ment, up to $360,750. 
Quite a tidy sum, but 
it is based entirely on 
the supposition that he 
is the winner on July 
4th. 

Both principals are 
business men as well as 
pugilists, however, and 
since there is likely to 
be a defeated hero late 
in the afternoon of 














Independence Day, pro- 
visions were made in 


Jeffries’ open-air sleeping-quarters on the veranda of his cottage at Rowardennan 


venture must needs promise excellent returns to in- 
terest these men. It does. 

The arena, which will be octagon-shaped, will seat 
no fewer than 30,000 persons. It is to be built of 
lumber reinforced by steel. More than 900,000 feet 
of boards will be required in its erection. When com- 
pleted it will be 260 feet from side to side, and the 
topmost tier of seats will be sixty feet above the 
ground. Twenty-four exits will be provided, and in 
the centre will be a twenty-four foot, postless ring. 
The price of seats will range from five to fifty dollars 
according to location. The promoters have estimated 
that the average price of admission will be about 
twenty dollars, and that every seat will be occupied 
when the moment arrives. This being the case, it is 
an easy matter to figure the gross receipts, which are 
truly appalling, being no less than $600,000. Against 
this sum must be charged the purse, the cost of the 
arena, the $2,500 license fee paid to the township of 
Emeryville, office rental, ticket-printing, Pinkerton 
hire, and scores of other necessary disbursements. It 
appears certain, however, that at least fifty per cent., 
or $300,000, can be spared for dividends. In addition 
the promoters are to share equally with the principals 
in the moving-picture profits, and again we find our- 
selves adding thousands and thousands of dollars to- 
gether before the final division is made. 

Yes, it does seem incredible, this piling up of the 
dollars, but the whole affair is so extraordinary that 
hig figures fit naturally into the scheme. The busy work- 
aday world is only beginning to grasp the possibili- 
ties of the proposition. With Congress on a vacation, 
Oyster Bay’s wandering boy home again, and the base- 
ball season well under way, things will be different. 
Then the newspapers will teem with the doings of 
the rival pugilists, photographs and predictions; and 
the public will gasp at the dimensions of the sensation 
before them. Like Halley’s comet, it is not a feature 
to be found on every century’s schedule. Already the 
preliminary rumblings of the onrushing commotion 
san be detected. Correspondents from all parts of the 
world are gathering at San Francisco. Photographers 
trail the.principals day and night, and the click of the 
camera is heard in a never-ending chorus. Parties 
from all parts of the world are preparing for the 
journey to California, and the transportation com- 
panies have harvests of their own. 

All this spells money, more money. Thus we see the 
question of physical supremacy between Jeffries and 
Johnson causing the outlay of many thousands of 
dollars, despite the constant clamor relative to hard 
times and slow collections. It has been estimated that 
at least one-third of the attendance will come from 
outside of California. Special parties are expected 
from England, France, China, Australia, South Ameri- 
ea, and other far-distant points. To accommodate the 
excursionists special railroad rates have been secured 
as follows: round trip from New York, $92.50; 
Chicago, $72.50; St. Louis, $62.50. This gives an 
average rate of little more than $79. To this must 
be added at least $21 for meals and sleeping-berths 
while en route. making a total of $100. Of the 10,000 
travellers all but 500 will come from points in the 
United States and Canada. This gives a transporta- 
tion expense of $950,000 as a starter. The visitors 
from foreign shores will spend at least $500 each in 
order to be present at the contest, which means an- 
other $250,000. Thus we find ourselves tripping 
lightly past the million-mark again. 

It is startling when you stop to consider it soberly, 
but there are plenty of facts to bear out the figures. 
Books in the offices of the promoters in the Flannery 
Building, San Francisco, tell strange tales. They show 
reservations of more than 100 tickets for English box- 
ing enthusiasts; 75 for Australians; 50 for a party 
from Honolulu, and delegations coming from China, 
Japan, France, and other parts of the world. Eastern 
and Middle Western cities will contribute large sec- 
tions to the gathering. New York’s quota has been 
placed at 1,000, with a like number from Chicago. 
Philadelphia and Cleveland are preparing to forward 
200 representatives each. New Orleans expects to 
furnish 100, and the smaller cities are following suit. 

Special excursion trains are being organized in all 
*parts of the country. The railroads are preparing to 
handle long lines of through Pullman tourists from 
every section of the East. New York, Washington, 
and * Philadelphia will send forth at least ten such 


trains. The average cost per passenger will be about 
$250. Many of the trips will require from twenty to 


thirty days, since stops will be made at points of inter- 
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est and big cities both going and returning. Many po- 
litical, fraternal, theatrical, and athletic organizations 
are to be represented in these transcontinental tours. 

Three hundred Canadians will journey down the Pa- 
cific coast from Vancouver, B. C., in order to answer 
“ Present ” when the roll is called. The gathering will 
be the most cosmopolitan that ever attended such an 
affair. The names of English and French nobility 
are to be seen in the books alongside those of million- 
aire planters, ranch-owners, and heads of great cor- 
porations. “The prize to date goes to a Macon, 
Georgia, man who wrote for seats for himself and 
wife. Despite the fact that the struggle is still 
nearly two months hence, San Francisco is beginning 
to throb with increased ,pressure. The Golden Gate 
citizens are wondering“ they have not released a 
Frankenstein which will sweep them off their feet by 
Independence Day. A canvass of the hotels made 
several weeks ago showed that the leading hostelries 
alone had booked a total of 1,500 rooms for dates be- 
tween July Ist and 7th. The prediction is made that 

















Jeffries fishing in the San Lorenzo River 


by the first of July it will not be possible to secure 
a room in any hotel or boarding-house in ’Frisco. It 
is estimated that there are some 10,000 rooms avail- 
able for the invading hosts, and that these will not 
be sufficient to accommodate the thousands who will 
flock to that city around July 4th. Many of the pro- 
moters of excursion trains from far-distant points, 
realizing this, plan to quarter their patrons on board 
the cars during the stay. 

The total amount of money that will be spent by 
outlanders while in San Francisco can only be guessed 


at. It is possible to do some estimating based on 
reasonable figures which gives some idea of the 


golden harvest that awaits Mine Host of the far 
coast, however. Take the 10,000 rooms available for 
visitors. The most conservative rental figure would 
not be less than a dollar a day, and the average stay 
about five days. This gives a total of $50,000 for this 
item alone. Probably 15,000 will require table service 
in San Francisco for several days. The restaurant- 
keepers are making elaborate preparations to handle 
the throngs, and it is not possible to figure on less 
than $5 per person for this feature. Presto! Another 
$75,000. 

When thousands gather in a city like San Francisco 
for such a purpose as will attract on our national 
birthday, much money is spent for incidentals. Car 
fare, laundry, small items of personal wear, and a 
hundred and one necessities are required on short. 
notice. Those who cater to the “outer” as well as 
the “inner” man will profit thereby. The round trip 
from the heart of San Francisco to Emeryville alone 


“public accountant gone crazy. 





amounts to fifty cents. For these reasons it is safe 
to estimate on the distribution of close to $100,000 
for trifling expenses by visitors. These have to do al- 
most entirely with those who will be about the ring- 
side on July 4th. But what about the vast mass of 
North Americans alone who will be interested in the 
result of the combat and will spend money to satisfy 
their curiosity? 

Several of these excursions will be conducted on a 
most elaborate scale, the charges running from $250 
to $1,000 per-man for the trip. One, to be known as 
the “ Special de Luxe,” will be limited to one hundred 
passengers, and the promoters say that the majority 
of the reservations have been subscribed for already. 
Another will leave New York on June 22d and will 
not return until July 11th. The circular, which is of 
itself a most pretentious affair, calls for stops of any- 
where from three hours to a day at Indianapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Grand Canyon, Redlands, Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara, and Del Monte, on the way to San Fran- 
cisco. On the return trip a more northern route will 
be taken and stops will be made at Ogden, Salt Lake 
City, Buena Vista, Colorado Springs, Denver, Omaha, 
Chicago, ‘and Buffalo. 

All these trains will be solid vestibuled Pullman 
equipment; including parlor, sleeping, observation, and 
buffet cars. Special drawing-room and_ stateroom 
compartments will cost from forty to sixty dollars 
each in addition to the regular fare of $250. Perhaps 
the most remarkable special is one prepared for those 
admirers of pugilistic contests, who, for business 
reasons, cannot afford to have their names appear as 
patrons of the “art of self-defence” as the pro- 
moters of bouts delight to term such affairs. This 
will be a special train which will be chartered ex- 
clusively for a large number of gentlemen who will 
register as Mr. Brown, Jones, or Smith, as their fancy 
may dictate. It is proposed to visit Mexico in order 
to ascertain just what business opportunities exist in 
our sister republic. Down New Orleans way the party 
is likely to be lost and no one will regret if ’Frisco 
is sighted as a port in this distressing emergency. 

The newspapers are preparing to take care of the 
stay-at-homes. It will be one of the biggest newspaper 
stories that has occurred in years. There will be as- 
sembled in San Francisco for this purpose not less 
than 300 reporters from all parts of the country, be- 
sides a few from Europe. Many will be “on the story ” 
by the first of. June. The regular telegraph toll 
between New York and ’Frisco is two cents a word. 
An average for the whole continent will be at least 
a cent a word. One thousand words equal a column 
in the average newspaper. Many of the dailies will be 
served by the press associations. Others will send 
special writers and artists, some weeks in advance. 
Photographers who are snapshotting the principals in 
training find a ready sale for their prints at $2 and 
$3 each. No estimate can be made of the expense that 
will be entailed by the newspapers of the world in 
reporting and illustrating the event and the prelimi- 
naries. The cost of telegraph and ¢éable tolls, paper for 
the special extras, overtime pay for type-setters, press- 
men, stereotypers, and others will cross the million 
mark. On the night of July 4th twenty-five million 
persons will each spend a penny for a paper to learn 
“what happened in Frisco to-day.” There’s another 
$250,000 for your tally slip. 

Owing to the vast following of the two Goliaths who 
are causing all of this hubbub, there is certain to be a 
wide-spread difference of opinion relative to their 
prowess in their chosen line of life-work. Where there 
is such a wide divergence of ideas there is certain to 
be some wagering. In fact, it is already begun. 
Amounts of more than $25,000 are at present in the 
hands of Chicago, New York, and San Francisco 
stakeholders. This, however, is but the sprinkle that 
precedes the real downpour. When the masculine 
gender of the United States really begins to seethe, a 
month hence, the safe-deposit companies will have to 
enlarge their vault capacities. The village barber- 
shop and the big city caravansary will see thousands 
upon thousands of dollars tucked into envelopes as an 
earnest of their owners’ beliefs and opinions on this 
subject alone. These wagers in the aggregate will 
run into—but what’s the use? Our pencils are worn 
to a stub. The tally-sheets look like the work of a 
There never was any- 
thing like it before; there may never be again. In 
the words of the late lamented Colonel Sellers, 
“There’s millions in it.’ But not for us. We pay 
the freight. 





Coal-Mine 


SN the effort to eliminate so far as pos- 
sible the dangers of coal-mining, the fuel 
“4 division of the Geological Survey has been 
21 for some time conducting experiments 
RNS with a number of devices intended ae 
PZ Ses} save the lives of miners. Gas and coal 
dust explosions in mines exact a heavy toll of lives 
nearly every year. England and Belgium have had 
few casualities from this source, owing to extreme pre- 
cautions, although Belgian mines are notorious for the 
presence of fire-damp. As a result of experiments in 
England, there are a number of “ permissible ex- 
plosives” used, and no others, and there is also a 
“limit charge,’ which must not be exceeded by the 
miners or mine-owners under pain of severe penalty. 
One of the devices used in European mines which 
will probably be used here in the future is an apparatus 
worn by the members of a rescue party immediately 
after an accident. This enables them to enter the 
mine charged with gas and coal-dust vapors. Statis- 
tics of mine disasters in this country show that many 
terrible deaths from suffocation follow an explosion 
in a mine. If immediately after such an accident 
rescuers could enter the mine to help the miners, fully 










By George E. Walsh 


fifty per cent. of the fatalities could be averted. 
The apparatus which is used in European coal-mines 
is capable of sustaining life where there is fire-damp or 
the poisonous vapors that follow explosions. The 
device consists of a canvas jacket equipped with 
cylinders of compressed oxygen, connected with the 
operator’s mouth by a flexible rubber-lined metallic 
tube. The use of the oxygen is regulated by a pres- 
sure gauge. The exhalation of the operator is passed 
through small lumps of potassium hydroxide. The 
carbon dioxide is. thus absorbed and the remaining 
product, with added oxygen, is available. 

With this apparatus a man could enter a mine 
immediately after the explosion and begin rescue 
work. The fire-damp and poisonous vapors do not 
immediately suffocate, and if the miners could be 
brought to the surface at once they would be saved. 
Besides having these devices ready at the mouths of 
the mines for the use of miners, the Belgian authori- 
ties require that mine-owners carry a sufficient supply 
of them in deep underground work. A rescuing party 
could thus penetrate deep tunnels, and affix an appar- 
atus to the head of a suffocating miner so that he 
would not die while being carried to fresh air. 
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Mine explosions have been reduced in number and 
seriousness in Belgium by the compulsory use of 
standard miners’ lamps which are tested by govern- 
ment experts. Many of the so-called safety lamps used 
by miners have been found inadequate. Under severe 
tests in the government experimental stations they 
have leaked sufficiently to ignite fire-damp and coal 
dust. Another point which the experimental tests 
have developed is that more explosions are due to 
coal dust than to fire-damp. The careless use of ex- 
piosives by the miners themselves is a common cause 
of explosions and cave-in accidents. The men in their 
hurry or carelessness use too heavy charges and cause 
under-propping of the supports or produce an ex- 
plosion through the concussion. 

The ventilation of the mines is another great ad- 
vance made in recent years, which will soon be im- 
proved much further. With the invention of electric 
fans and suction air-pumps so enclosed that they are 
air-tight, the deepest tunnel ean be kept fresh and 
practically free from dangerous fire-damp and poison- 
ous gases. These air-pumps and ventilators can be 
operated night and day, and it is possible to keep a 
mine as fresh as the upper air. 
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One of the markers that have been 
erected by the State of Kansas 



















CARA OR IR! IME has all but obliterated the his- 
Wee NO toric highways over which moved 
(QYJRY Ss the commerce of the Great West be- 
NG AVS fore the building of the trans- 
\ continental railroads. To-day there 


are tilled fields and thronging cities 
where once these gray trails, deep 
with the dust of frequent use, 
stretched toward the sunset. Only 
here and there, in spaces still untenanted, may their 
former course be traced. Though less than half a cen- 
tury has gone by since the last of the huge wagon 
caravans fared out across the plains, the. memory of 
the great trails they traversed is almost a tradition. 
Yet these were the paths that led to empire. So that 
they may not be forgotten, people in half a score of 
States through which they passed are now at work 
setting up milestones and monuments that not only 
mark the routes of these old highways, but also eom- 
memorate some of the stirring scenes in their crowded 
history. 

There were three of these great trails. The first was 
that which led to Oregon and the Pacific. .De la Veren- 
drye in 1742, and Lewis and Clark in 1807, blazed 
the way. Because of it the great Northwestern em- 
pire, beyond the Mississippi, was discovered and de- 
veloped. It was the path of exploration... The second 
of these imperial roads led .southwestward - to ‘Santa 
Pé and thence aeross the Rio Grande to, Chihuahua 
and the City of Mexico. It was the highway.of com- 
merce, and was in use up to a third of a century ago. 
The third was the route the Franciscan fathers - fol- 
lowed from mission to mission in fruitful Califorhia— 
El Camino Real: the King’s Highway. This was the 
road of romance. 

The town of Independence on the Missouri River was 
the starting-point for both the Oregon.and the Santa 
Fé trail. They followed the same route for forty-one 
miles. Where the road forked there was a simple sign- 
board that bore the laconic inscription “ The Road to 
Oregon.” Never was there a finger-post that pointed 
to so long a journey. 

It was 2,020 miles from Independence on the Mis- 
souri to Fort Vancouver on Puget Sound, and 2,134 to 
the mouth of the Columbia. From its starting-point 
the Oregon Trail led straight to a point on the Platte 
tiver, about twenty miles below the head of Grand 
Island. Thence it followed the Platte, and its northern 
branch for nearly five hundred miles before it swung 
across to the valley of the Sweetwater. At the 
entrance to this valley stood the famous Independence 
Rock, which was a sort of register upon which the 
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By Thaddeus S. Dayton 


hardy. adventurers faring westward were wont to 
carve their names. Much of their rude seulpturing is 
still legible. - From there the trail wound among the 
toothills of the Rockies and crossed the Continental 
Divide,at South Pass. Thetice over the Green River 
and down the Bear it went until it reached the Port 
Neuf, and it followed this stream to its junction with 
the Snake River, the great lower arm of the Columbia 
Which came dropping from its source opposite the head- 
waters of the Missouri as though to guide the way- 
farers on their long journey. Fort Hall! stood there, 
1,288 miles from Independence. Forty-six miles west- 
ward, at the Raft River, an arm of the transconti- 
uental trail stretched southwestward to California. 
The Oregon Trail proper continued until it reached 
the Grande Ronde Valley, on the eastern side of the 
Blue Mountains, and then it descended the Umatilla 
and Columbia. rivers until it reached its end on the 
shore of, the .Pacifie. 

During the ‘years that followed the finding and 
marking of this pathway .to the Northwest, traders, 
trappers, .. gold-seekers, soldiers, missionaries, ‘and 
colonists plodded over the long road by the hundreds 
and. thousands... First were the explorers, then the 
hunters and trappers and fur-traders. Then came 
the buildifig of the forts in the thirties—Fort Laramie, 


the matter before Congress. No legislation was en- 
acted at that time, however. 

Until the people along the road learned who he was 
Meeker was mistaken for a herb doctor, a_patent- 
medicine vender, the prophet of a new religion, and a 
lunatic. When they knew his mission, however, great 
was the enthusiasm that arose. 

The result of this old man’s work is to be found 
in a measure before the present session of Congress 
to appropriate $50,000 for the permanent marking of 
the old trail. This act provides for the appointment 
of a commissioner who shall, “ under the direction ot 
the Secretary of War, erect such monuments and 
markers of granite and other materials as will desig- 
nate and locate the general route of the Oregon Trail 
and fittingly commemorate the valorous deeds of those 
who traversed it.” A proviso of the bill is that the 
States through which the trail passes—Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington—shall raise sufficient funds to complete 
the work which the government will start. 

While Congress’s action is pending, Ezra Meeker, 
who will be eithty years old this year, is starting on 
his second crusade over the Oregon Trail. With un- 
abated energy he left The Dalles of the Columbia on 
the tenth of last Marcli, still travelling in his prairie- 
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The path to the Northwest—the Oregon Trail, which is being 
marked out by monuments for preservation for future generations 


Fort Bridger, and all the rest whose names are his- 
toric. Thus the Oregon Trail grew and became a 
highway that was as easy to follow as a cotintry road. 
Along it surged for years the advance tide of a nation’s 
traffic. With the building of the railroads the old 
highway, no longer used, became obliterated. Its very 
whereabouts began to be forgotten and to be the sub- 
ject of unending disputes. Four years ago an old 
man, almost eighty, began a movement for perma- 
nently .marking the route of the Oregon Trail. Since 
then the matter has grown into a national affair. 

This old man was Ezra Meeker. He started from 
his home in Puyallup, Washington, in January, 1906, 
and, retraced, in a prairié-schooner drawn by oxen, the 
journey that he had made from Missouri over the 
Oregon Trail in 1852. He spent a year on the road. 
Everywhere he stopped and urged the people whose 
fathers and grandfathers had followed the Oregon 
Trail as pioneers to erect monuments and markers so 
that all memory of the great historic highway might 
not be lost. When he reached Independence, Missouri, 
he did not end his journey there. Still driving his 
oxen, he plodded on to Washington, D. C., and got 


schooner drawn by a yoke of oxen. He is retracing 
the old trail and setting wooden posts wherever a 
monument or marker will be needed. He is doing this 


so that the cost may be estimated accurately. Also 
he proposes keeping alive the enthusiasm among 


State and local historical societies and communities, 
and getting them to co-operate. He figures that he 
will live five years longer, and hopes to see the com- 
pletion of the work on that line. 

Already permanent monuments marking the trail 
have been put up at The Dalles and Baker City, 
Oregon; at Pocatello and American Falls, Idaho; and 
at fourteen other points. With his own hands on his 
first trip Meeker inscribed twelve boulders and _ set 
up one hundred wooden posts. It is hoped ultimately 
to make a national highway of the Oregon Trail, to 
be known as the Pioneer Way. It is proposed that 
the expense of this shall be borne by the States 


‘through which the trail passes and by the national 


government. This plan has been heartily endorsed by 
innumerable good-roads associations and automobile 
clubs. 

The Santa Fé Trail was in use up to about thirty 












































Ezra Meeker in camp. At the age of eighty he journeyed 


The ancient prairie-schooner in which Ezra Meeker travelled for 
the length of the Oregon Trail to urge its preservation 


a year to arouse public sentiment in favor of the undertaking 
16 
































years ago. It was discovered by Lieutenant Zebulon 
Pike, who, in 1806, set forth upon his famous expedi- 
tion which resulted in the mapping of a route from 
the Great Bend of the Arkansas to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and thence to Santa Fé and Chihuahua. Pike’s 
explorations revealed to Americans the unexploited 
opportunities for trade with northern Mexico. The 
establishment of the Santa Fé Trail as a great com- 
mercial highway did not follow, however, until fifteen 
years later. Its ultimate result was the war of con- 
quest that gave the empire of the Southwest to the 
United States. 

Pike was a pathfinder—not a trader. The real 
father of the Santa Fé Trail as a trade route was 
William Bicknell (or Becknell), who took the first 
pack-train from Independence to Santa Fé in 1821. 
On his second trip he used wagons, and from that 
time forward the importance of the overland traffic 
by this route grew steadily. 

To-day the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railway 
follows the trail for the greater portion of its length. 
In many places the track runs along the exact line 
followed by the wagon trains of long ago. Where 
the road crosses the Raton Pass, in New Mexico, the 
trail is plainly visible from the car window. It is 
even more clearly marked across the once-dreaded Ci- 
marron Desert, where for sixty miles travellers could 
obtain no water. This is in southwestern Kansas, be- 
tween Richfield and Hugoton. It is still a sandy 
waste. A wagon-wheel has not touched the trail for 
a generation, yet the deeply worn cart tracks and the 
paths beaten by countless mules and oxen form a 
deep gray scar that stretches across the landscape 
southwest to the horizon. 

None of the great trails has such a stirring history 
as this which led to Santa Fé and into the beyond. 
Through all the more than half-century of its exist- 
ence as a highway, the value of whose annual com- 
merce reached half a million dollars, those who trod 
this road did so in danger of their lives. It has been 
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said that every rod of the Santa Fé Trail is marked 
by a grave. Hostile Indians roamed over the vast, 
treeless plains that it traversed, and, despite the 
wagon-trains being as great as small armies on the 
march, there was hardly a one that did not pay its 
toll in human life. From the earliest days these 
wagon-trains combined into great caravans for mutual 
protection. Each wagon was drawn by eight mules 
or six or eight oxen or horses. At night the wagons 
were ranged in a circle and armed guards were posted 
as in a military camp. It was not until after 1870, 
when the Indians were placed on the reservations, 
that the trail became at all safe. 

So that the history of the Santa Fé Trail may not 
be lost in tradition and finally be forgotten altogether, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution and other 
patriotic individuals and organizations have taken 
steps to mark the course of the trail by suitable monu- 
ments and tablets. The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fé Railway is taking a hand in this work and setting 
up markers wherever its line crosses.or follows the 
trail. The State Legislatures of Kansas and Colorado 
have appropriated money for the; same _ purpose. 
Sehool children have contributed several hundred dol- 
lars by means of penny collections. Missouri has 
appropriated two thousand dollars for markers, but 
none has .been.unveiled as yet. Monuments were dedi- 
eated last June at Trinidad, Colorado, and at El 
Moro, New Mexico, making one hundred markers and 
monuments in all for Kansas, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. Only one is located in New Mexico. The 
long reach of the. trail from El Moro to Santa Fé is 
still unmarked, but it is probable that the next 
session of the New Mexico Legislature will make an 
adequate appropriation for this purpose. A bill has 
been passed for the erection of a memorial arch 
marking the terminus of the trail in the Plaza at 
Santa Fé, just opposite the Fonda, or Exchange 
Hotel, where the old trail actually ended and the 
road to Mexico began. This historic structure is 





still standing, but is sadly in need of repairs. Part 
of it was used as a meat-market until lately, and part 
as a rooming-house, until the bulging walls frightened 
its tenants away. 

The setting of these markers and the unveiling of 
monuments along these two historic trails are at 
tended by ceremonies participated in by the people 
from everywhere around about. The markers are 
usually small granite boulders in the rough with one 
side hewn away and polished to make a place for the 
inscription. 

El Camino Real, the third of these great highways, 
that which the. Franciscan Fathers made and which 
was traversed by them for centuries, has its monu 
ments, centuries old. It runs from San Diego to 
Sonoma, California, seven hundred miles, and leads 
from one mission to another. The Franciscan Fathers 
brought European civilization to California. They 
made the green oases that proved so attractive to the 
American pioneers before the golden days of 49. The 
missions still stand. Some of them are in ruins and a 
few, such as Pala, San Juan, Capistrano, and San 
Fernando, are so far gone that restoration will mean 
almost entire reconstruction. Others, like San Gabriel 
and Santa Barbara, have been restored to all their 
pristine beauty by the activities of the Landmarks 
Club. The highway itself has been appropriately 
marked by putting up, at intervals, eighty mission 
bells. These bells are exact counterparts of the ones 
that used to be placed on the road near each mission 
establishment for the approaching padre to ring in 
order to give notice of his coming. They are in 
seribed with the name of the mission in whose ancient 
territory they are located. 

President Taft, on his visit to California last Octo 
ber, unveiled the tablet of Father Junipero Serra, who 
was the founder of the missions; and Mrs, Leland 
Stanford, several years ago, had a granite statue of 
this famous Franciscan monk set up to mark the spot 
where he landed at Monterey. 





A Velasquez under 


Suspicion 


THE FAMOUS PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, PURCHASED AS 


A VELASQUEZ, WHICH IS 


‘THE statement has been made that nine-tenths of 
7 the»world’s masterpieces of painting are forgeries. 

Revelations that have been made recently have 
tended .to confirm the view that a considerable ‘rade 
in imitation works. of art exists." Still it is’ with 
something of a. shock :that: Englishmen have learned 
that a picture in their own National Gallery has now 


come under suspicion. This is the famous Rokeby Ve- 
lasquez, Venus with the Mirror,for which the nation 
paid $225,000 four years ago. Mr. Greig, of the Morn- 
ing Post, after making a careful examination of the 
picture, found on the lower left-hand corner, about 
twelve inches under the left foot of the ‘“ Venus,” a 
signature which seems to read J. B. D. M., and he 


NOW ATTRIBUTED TO THE PAINTER’S SON-IN-LAW 


interprets these letters as being the initials of Juan 
Bautista del Mazo, son-in-law of Velasquez, and his 
successor as court painter to Philip LV. Others, how 
ever, have been unable to discover these initials. Mr 
Greig discovered an imitation Pieter de Hoogh and a 
spurious Rembrandt, and English art-collectors -are 
wondering where the next blow will fall. 
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The Rokeby Velasquez, 
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“Venus with the Mirror,” for which England paid a quarter of a million dollars 
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MOTHER OF SIX: “THERE’S NO NEED TO WORRY ABOUT HIM. 
YOU’LL FIND THAT OUT WHEN YOU’VE HAD MY EXPERIENCE” 


' 


FACTS ABOUT MONEY 


RONEY is the only thing in the 
world with the courage to face an 
overdue bill. 
; *ure gold is twenty-four carats 
“#9 fine. Hearts of pure gold run about 
\ seventy-two beats to the minute. 
The first money minted in the 
2 American Colonies was coined in 
Massachusetts in 1652. Coin pre- 
vious to this date ;was all imported from Europe. We 
have been exporting American coin ever since. 

In 1,000 ounces of gold there are 900 ounces of 
pure gold, 10 ounces of silver, 90 of copper, and about 
three tons of joy, a large farm, two automobiles, six 
fashionable bonnets, and plans for a country home. 

Money is the route of evil. 





SCIENCE BRIEFS 


A CHEMICAL analysis of the present tariff shows 90 
per cent. pure politics, both solid and liquid; 7 per 
cent. governmental assistance to industrial combines; 
2.8 per cent. annual increase in the cost of living, and 


\ 
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2 per cent. benefit to the people it is supposed to 
help most. 

To take the lid off-a city or State government and 
not let all the rascals escape is the hardest problem 
of modern reform. 

Phrenologists, who can tell a man’s progress up the 
ladder of life by merely feeling his cranium bumps, 
always fall down when they attempt to. teil how many 
stairs a man hit in falling down cellar by rubbing 
the newly acquired knobs on his skull. 

The diary of a man who lived ten years in a large 
boarding-house shows that he found the bath-room 
unlocked: on his first visit twelve times during those 
years, and sixteen times had plenty of hot water when 
he wanted it. 

The patents applied for during the year show the 
usual increase in perpetual-motion machines and self- 
cleaning smoking pipes. 

The discovery of new white clay: banks in North 
Carolina will lower the price for imported meerchaum. 

Out of the 27,221 persons who went -crazy in this 
country last year 23.456 received their-last final crash 
of reason ‘trying to find valuable correspondence by a 
simplified card-index system, : 

The greatest living lies are lived by-the people who 
own summer homes along a marshy lake and come to 
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WHERE THE BIG-LEAGUE PLAYERS COME FROM 
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town every week-end after a new-supply of courage 
and to'tell their friends how great’ it-is. anh 

A comet is like a mule, the greatest danger lies 
nearest the tail. 





* Boo-Hoo! HE’S DRINKING UP ME POND!” 


FACTS: ABOUT. THE. COMET 


THE world will come to an end for the 6,789th time 
when it plunges through the tail of the comet and 
blows up on May 18th. 

Tales of the comet reached us long before the fiery 
ball was visible. Even now the comet is coming tail 
first. 

It is obvious that the comet will be held responsible 
for about everything this year. 

Staying up to see the comet has become a national 
sport. It has been adopted as a slogan by the Excuse 
Club. 


MORE LIGHT NEEDED 


Ir was his first visit to the Zoo and he held his 
father’s hand very tightly indeed. 

“What’s that?” he asked, pointing to one of the 
animals. 

“Why; that’s a tapir,” said his father. 

Rex contemplated for a moment. 

“Which end do they light?” he asked. 





SPRING RAINS 


I’m going to pinch myself and find 
If I’m that naughty child— 
The one who half an hour ago 
Made Nursey almost wild 
By crying ‘cause I couldn’t go 
And play outdoors (’Twas raining so.) 


The sun’s come out, and now I’m fixed 
To go and make mud pies— 
My rubbers and my rompers on. 
It’s such a big surprise 
I’ve got to pinch my arm and see 
If I’m the same. Ouch! Yes, I’m me! 
Maztge V. CARUTHERS, 
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THE MORALS OF EPICUREMUS 


OIN not with them 
J that sneer at 
Womankind 
And say no woman yet 
hath secrets kept. 
Two secrets every woman 
keeps right well— 
The secret of just how, at 
As forty-three, 

She still remains but 
thirty years of age, 
And t’other one of how 
last year’s foulard 
Becomes this  season’s 

brand-new gown. 





Be courteous to all, and helpful, too. 
Sometimes some little deed of kindness done 
Great Fortune brings. Once was a certain man 
Who held a weary woman’s babe for her 

The while to other pressing things she flew, 
And ere the sun had set that precious babe 
Was all his own, to have and hold for aye! 


Vex not thy hungry soul to ascertain 

Which came the first, the Chicken or the Egg, 
But do thy simple part when chance hath come 
To eat thy fill of both. One good square meal 

Is worth ten thousand pounds of Precedence, 

And ne’er a Chicken, nor an Egg as yet 

Hath vexed its mind with thoughts of Etiquette. 


3oys will be boys—perhaps ’tis true. What then? 
Why should the Sage set forth a thought like that? 
Girls will be girls likewise; hens will be hens; 

And no man having sense can fail to see 

That pigs is also pigs! 


All is not gold that glitters, O my Son. 

The chesty man sometimes it will be found 
Hath gained his wondrous frontal bulge alone 
From unpaid bills securely held within 

The inside pocket of his broidered vest. 


Health may be wealth, yet have a constant care 
Lest in thy use of it some overdraft 

Shall steal thy purse away and leave thee prey 
To Doctors’ bills that sting! 


Beware the low-cut gown! The race that’s won 
But by a neck the Judges sometimes take 

From him who wins it, and the same award 

To slower steeds that amble on behind— 

A lesson this that Reno sage doth teach. 


Guard well thine eye when cast on Womankind. 
The Peach no doubt is sweet, and to the eye 

A pleasant thing to look upon, and yet 

A golden Lemon, acrid though it be, 

When squozen at the flood to Fortune leads, 
And there be times when drafts of Lemon-aid 
Refresh the spirit of the weary till. 


Refuse no Creditor the check he seeks, 
But send it, as he asks thee, by return, 





Nor lose a moment in your quick response. 
WAITING FOR THE END OF THE WORLD 


No harm may come of this, e’en though the Bank 
Holds but a quota of the check’s amount, 

If in your haste to do the Tailor’s will 

You overlook the signature and send 

It forth unautographed. 


eight-hour performance. Coming to the home of Hans 
Zwink, the Judas of the play, he found the painter- 
actor in quite a cheerful mood. 


If so some dun oppress thee, greet him not * Does the performance fatigue you so much, too?” 

With frowns and vitriclic speech, but smile, the tourist inquired. 

And get him, if thou canst, to join thee in Ere Herr Zwink could reply his little ten-year-old 

The same and then repeat. No dun’s so dry son chirped up: 

He will not liquidate and thereby be, “Pa, he don’t get so tired. He hangs himself at 

If not disarmed in full, at least undun. three o’clock and comes home two hours before the 
CARLYLE SMITH. others.” 





JUDAS’S CINCH oe, 
WHEN the passion play at Oberammergau was in A HARD MOMENT 
progress ten years ago an American visitor spent much “ WELL, Jim,” said Bingleton, as he proudly showed 
of his spare time looking up the actors in their homes off ‘his first-born, “ what do you think of that for a 
and chatting with them about the play. One com-_ kid?” 
plaint he met almost everywhere was the tremendous * He’s some kid, all right, all right,” returned Jim, 
fatigue the performers suffered at the close of the unemotionally. 
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THE MODERN VENUS 


ART PATRON: “Great Scotr! Wuart’s THAT?” 
SCULPTOR: “THAT, SIR, IS MY CONCEPTION OF THE MODERN WOMAN.” 
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“Think he looks like me, old man?” persisted 
Singleton. 
* H’m! Well—er—ah—-hum—well, Bill, l—well, 
old pal, to tell you the truth, I'm afraid he does!” re- 
plied the embarrassed Jim. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN STEAK 
STARTED out the other night 
To try and get a steak. 
had a corking appetite 
With neither flaw nor fake. 
sort of felt a juicy slice 
Of good red beef would be 
About the best and very nice- 
Est thing there was for me. 


eet 


“T’ll have a dollar’s worth,” said I 
Unto the Waiter-man. 

He gave a weary sort of sigh 
And then he thus began: 

“A dollar’s worth of steak, alas! 
Will be so very small 

You’ll need a magnifying-glass 
To see the thing at ali.” 

“Oh, well,” said I, “if that’s the case, 
Bring me two dollars’ worth.” 

You should have seen that fellow’s face; 
It was so void of mirth. 

“Two dollars is the charge the cook 
Is authorized to make,” 

Quoth he, “to let a fellow look 
Upon a piece of steak.” 


So hungry was I, I could not 
Resist its sharp appeal. 

“ All right,” said I. “I guess I’ve got 
Enough to make the deal. 

Five dollars’ worth T pray you bring. 
The waiter sighed again. 

* Wilt have it set within a ring 
Or on a golden chain?” 


” 


““T want the stuff to eat,” I said. 
“Oh dear!” quoth he, ablink, 
“To let a customer be fed 
On steak we couldn’t think! 
We keep it in a erystal case 
And under lock and key 
We really shouldn’t have the face 
To use it wastefully.” 





And so it was I gave it up, 
And eased my hungry pain 
With one small hundred-dollar cup 
Of simple milk—and rain. 
CARLYLE SMITH. 





The Development of Au 





“We do not keep our valuable men in the office here” 





R. AUGUSTUS BLAIR was the as- 
yy sistant secretary of the Paxson Paper 
Company. It is necessary to ex- 
plain his position because when the 
office-boy suddenly appeared at the 
side of his desk Augustus was hard- 
y employed in any sort of secre- 
tarial labors. On the contrary, he 
had just written “ Lines to K. L. C.” 
and underneath this he had begun, 





“Her hair is my delight—a shimmering gleam 
Of glory—” 


Augustus covered the paper with a blotter and tried 
to give the boy a glance of much natural dignity. 

“Mr. Paxson wants to seé you,” said the boy. 

Augustus arose and passed at once through a door 
marked “ President.” At a desk within sat a man 
who would have looked more like Santa Claus if he 
hadn’t been scowling so much. Augustus sat down 
and blinked his eyes respectfully at this frowning old 
St. Nicholas. 

“Mr. Blair,” said the president, “as I have twice 
told you, we do not keep our valuable men in the 
-office here. Their work is on the firing-line and not 
at headquarters. When our Presque Isle mill was 
built I offered you the position of its general manager, 
but I understood that your personal affairs in the 
city here made it impossible for you to leave at that 
time.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Augustus, and he blushed a little. 

“When we built our mill on the Notre Dame we 
again offered you a position as mill manager and 
again you pleaded your inability to get away.” 

And as for the assistant secretary of the Paxson 
Paper Company, he blushed a little more. 

“We sent Drake up to run that Canadian mill, and 
he can’t keep it running up to its capacity because of 
the difficulty in getting labor. There are plenty of 
French Canadians up there, but first they work a week 
and then they lay off for two weeks, and instead of 
turning out one hundred tons of ‘news’ a day they 
are making less than fifty. Drake writes that he is 
helpless—that he has tried everything he knows. He 
wants us to send him two hundred men from the 
States so he can depend on them. If we did that we 
would have to build houses and furnish them. We 
might very well get into trouble with the Canadian 
government, too, to say nothing of the time it would 
take. So I’m going to send you up there, Blair. You 
understand ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said poor Augustus. 

“You know how to talk to those people in their 
own language; Drake doesn’t. I leave to-morrow to 
make a tour of our properties. I shall arrive at the 
Notre Dame mill in a month, and when I get there 
I expect to find it on full time. Do anything you want 
and spend anything you want. Build a gymnasium or 
shower-baths or—or anything. You have the fullest 
authority, and I expect you to act upon your own 
initiative entirely.” 

He drew a letter-head from his drawer and wrote: 


“Mr. Augustus Blair has full authority in the 
matter of keeping the Notre Dame mill on full time. 
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“Any __ instructions 
that he may give are 
to be followed with- 
out question. 

Sitas J. PAXsoN.” 

“You will start at 
once,” said he. 

“Yes, sir,” said Au- 
gustus. 

But he spoke with- 
out enthusiasm and as 
one who is resigned to 
his fate. 

“ Or, as you may have 
some important matters 
to finish up, let us say 
to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, sir!” said Au- 
gustus, 

And this time he 
spoke with an enthusi- 
asm that was almost in- 
fectious, and he hurried 
back to his desk and 
took up again his inter- 
rupted work on_ those 
“Lines to K. L. C.” 
with the air of a hasty 
poet who is not only 
fighting against time, 
but against tempo as 
well. 


“Pit tell you the 
trouble, Blair,” said the 
discouraged Mr. Drake. 
“There are plenty of 
able-bodied men within 

>, yh a few miles of here, but 
“4 Je they won’t work and 
Yl that’s all there is to it.” 
“T see,” said Au- 

gustus. 

“They work a week 
and they draw their 
wages. It’s more money 
than most of them ever 
saw before.” They don’t come back till the money’s 
gone, and they don’t eare much whether they come 
back then.” 

“T see,” said Augustus, beginning to think very hard. 

“They got along be- 
fore the mill came here 
and it doesn’t seem to 


excite them a_ cent’s 
worth. They’ve been 
trading around, any- 


how, till they hardly 
have any use for 
money. When the shoe- 
maker mends a pair of 
shoes he gets paid in 
eggs and cheese. They 
raise what they want to 
eat—or they go up in 
the woods for it—and 
they weave their own 
cloth. Can you beat 
it?” 

“A regular Area- 
dia!” said Augustus, 
beaming. 

“There ought to be 
two hundred men at 
work in this regular 
Arcadia to-day. There 
are hardly one hun- 
dred. Want to go 
through the mill?” 

They went through 
the mill. At one of 
the grindstones Augus- 
tus stopped and looked 
pleasantly at the 
young blue-eyed giant 
who was putting the 
logs in the press. 

“What is your 
name?” asked Augus- 
tus, 


“Jules Parfit, M’- 
sieur.” 
* Jules, tell me. You 


will be paid on Satur- 
day. Will you return 
to work on Monday ?” 

“ Ah no, M’sieur!” 

“And why not, 
Jules?” 

* But why should I, 
M’sieur ?” 

“To earn money and 
to save it.” 
no, M’sieur. 
There is the Notre 
Dame—the forest and 
the falls—”’ He made 
a grand gesture, em- 
bracing all outdoors. 
“ Here there is nothing 
but the grindstone. In 
the forest are the deer 
and the moose; in the 
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and the trout. Here there is 
It is good to be out in the 
So my fathers 


falls are the salmon 
nothing but the pulp. 
woods, under the sky and the stars. 
have lived and so will I.” 

“ But yet you’re here, Jules.” 

“Tt is my gun, M’sieur. It is old and. kicks too 
violently against my shoulder. On Saturday I shall 
buy me a new one and then—” 

He looked out of the window and over the distance 
to where St. Quentin lifted his snowy top. “If I 
could only make M’sieur understand,” he gently said. 

“M’sieur knows,” said Augustus, patting his shoul- 
der. “ Good-by, Jules.” 

“ Good-by, M’sieur.” 

They stopped in the packing-room where an olive- 
complexioned cavalier was wheeling rolls of paper on 
and off the scales. 

“What is your name?” said Augustus. 

“Léon Delagrange, M’sieur.” 

“ And, Léon, why do you work?” 

“There are no dances this week, M’sieur, and [ 
wish a little money to buy Pére Bouvet’s guitar.” 

“And next week, Léon?” 

“ Next week, M’sieur, 
Quentin.” 

He flashed his black eves at Augustus and hummed 
a snatch of a deux-temps. Very lightly and very 
delicately he hummed it, “ La-la, la-la, la-la, la- 
la—” 

“That is Les Trois Amis,” said Augustus. 

“ And M’sieur-knows it!” 

“M’sieur,” sighed Augustus, “ knows it somewhat 
too well.” 

“What was he singing about?” demanded the dis- 
couraged Mr. Drake. 

“ He was singing,” said Augustus, “ because he isn’t 
coming back to work next week.” 

Mr. Drake passionately threw a handful of pulp 
against the wall. 

“In a way, you know,” said Augustus, looking up 
at St. Quentin, “it’s something of a shame.” 

“ Something of a shame!” 

“T mean, it’s something of a shame to make them 
keep at work.” 

For a minute Mr. Drake couldn’t speak. 


there is a dance at St. 


Mére Théry was knitting a pair of woollen stock- 
ings when Augustus rapped upon the door. Her three 
daughters—Suzanne, Céleste, and Louise—were making 
butter under their mother’s direction. Suzanne’ was 
sixteen and had brown eyes. Céleste was seventeen 
and had a figure like Diana. Louise was nineteen and 


Magical trunks, yielding such mysterious stores of joy 




















was blessed with blue eyes, a pug nose, and a com- 
plexion like lilies and pinks. 

“Tt is evident,” said Augustus, “that I have come 
to the right place.” 

“And why, M’sieur?” asked Mére Théry, answer- 
ing his smile. 

“Because I am a poet, and a poet always needs 
his inspiration. These are Madame’s daughters? I 
could tell it from looking at’ Madame.” 

She told him their names and they curtsied in 
simple fashion, but Augustus saw that their eyes were 
fastened on the brocade of his waistcoat and the weave 
of his silk cravat. 

“ Suzanne,” he said, “I shall write for you a ballad. 
For Céleste I shall write a hunting-song. For Louise 
I shall write a chanson. We will sing it together, and 
when I return home I will sing it to my friends and 
tell them all about Suzanne and Céleste and Louise 
and make them insanely jealous!” 

“M’sieur is from Quebec?” asked Mére. 

“ From New York.” 

“Mon Dieu, M’sieur! Tell us about New York!” 

“Tt is,” said Augustus, “a city filled with beautiful 
ladies. I will not say that they are more beautiful 
than those of Notre Dame, but their dresses—ah, 
their dresses! I will not describe them because it 
might bore you. They have horseless wagons—” 

“No, no; tell us about their dresses, M’sieur!” 

“They have, then,” said Augustus, “ grand feathers 
on their hats—feathers of the ostrich. White they 
are, and lavender and blue and other colors to match 
the dresses that are worn with them. Suzanne would 
look magnificent with a great black feather swaying 
in her hat. What is your favorite color, Céleste?” 

“It is blue, M’sieur.” 

“Then two large sweeping plumes of blue would 
most become you, and for Louise I would select a 
white and a charming shade of pink. Their dresses,” 
continued Augustus, “are of silk and are trimmed 
with ornaments, particularly with gold braid at the 
present time. Their stockings are of silk and their 
little shoes—ah, I wish you could see them!” 

And it is difficult to say who looked at him the 
most intently, Mlle. Suzanne, Mlle. Céleste, Mlle. 
Louise, or Madame Théry herself. 

“ But soon you will be able to see for yourselves,” 
said Augustus at last, “for this afternoon I leave 
for New York, and when I return I shall have a very 
beautiful lady with me. It is on that matter that I 
have called to see Madame. They say that sometimes 
Madame has a room or two to spare. Could she let me 
have two rooms upon my return?” 

And it is impossible to say who gave him the great- 
est welcome, Mile. Suzanne, Mlle. Céleste, Mlle. Louise, 
or Madame Théry herself. 

“And Madame will have them aired and a great 
fire burning if the day is cold?” 

With what assuredness! 

“ And I wish you’d have the show-windows of the 
company’s store cleaned out while I am away,” said 
Augustus to the more than ever discouraged Mr. 
Drake. 

“ But it’s a shame to do it, isn’t it?” asked the em- 
bittered general manager. 

* What’s a shame?” 

“ Why, to do anything to make them work.” 

“ Drake, old man,” said Augustus, slowly, “I assure 
you that I never felt, more guilty in all my life!” 





As was usual when her singing pupils had gone for 
the day, Miss Katherine L. Coplay was sitting in the 
twilight with her elbows on the window-sill looking 
over the great city that softly roared around her. It 
was here that Augustus found her, and, arising when 
she heard the door open, she flew straight to the arms 
of Augustus like an arrow let loose from the bow. 
They sat down together and for a long time. they 
talked. 

“And think,’ said Augustus, “how romantic it. 
will be. Kate, it’s a perfectly wonderful country and 
you'll enjoy it every minute you are there. It’s an- 
other Eden, pure and simple.” — 

“Serpent!” exclaimed Katherine. 

“I thought of you,” said Augustus, “the moment 
that I grasped the situation, and I knew that no one 
could do it just like you.” 

“Tf you will kindly give me room enough to lock 
modest—” 

“ And with such a carte blanche as Mr. Paxson has 
given me, ‘ Any instructions that he may give are to 
be followed without question.” Why, Kit, it wouldn’t 
happen this way again in a hundred years!” 

“Of course,” said Katherine, thoughtfully, “ if you 
were to give me instructions—” 

“That’s it!” cried Augustus; “I 
you to do this!” 

“Then, of course, I couldn’t begin to do it,” said 
Katherine. “I should like to see myself!” 

“ Any one would like to see you, dear. Besides, Mr. 
Paxson gave me to understand that I stand or fall by 
this. I have always held, as you know,” he added, 
whimsically, “that a man should not marry until he 
has shown what he is worth. Well, here is a chance 
for me to show what I am worth, but in order to do 
so I must have your help; but if I cannot have your 
help until I have shown my worth—dear me! Kath- 
erine!” 

“ Augustus!” 

“Why won’t you go?” 

“TI haven’t said I wouldn’t, have I? 
think you have pleaded enough; do you?” 

“ And you will love the Thérys, too,” said Augustus, 
cunningly pleading. 

“Who are the Thérys?” 

“That is where you would stay. There is Madame 
Théry and Suzanne and Céleste and Louise. Suzanne 
has soft brown eyes like a dove, and when she thinks 
to herself she draws deep sighs and her eyes look 
far away.” 

“ And Céleste ?” 

: “ Céleste—oh, Céleste is magnificent! I believe she 
is stronger than a man, and she carries her head like 
a queen. Céleste has flashing eyes.” 

“They seem to be rather accomplished with their 

eyes.” 


do! I instruct 


But I don’t 
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“ Especially Louise. She has that saucy glance, you 
know. Dear Katherine! Please!” 

“Of course I would have to get a whole lot of 
things—” 

“ Katherine!” 

“And it is romantic—rather.” 

“ Katherine!” 

She turned to him—a little unsteadily perhaps—and 
though her head was bended low, she held him very 
tightly to her. 

““T love you,” she trembled, raising her face at last. 

“T love you,” repeated Augustus, soberly. 

“ Now and always.” 

“ Now and always.” 

“Until death do us part.” 

“Until death—do us part.” 


A bright fire was burning in Madame Théry’s spare 
room, but brighter yet was the fire that burned in the 
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chattered; the art of the corsetiére appeared and was 
greeted with a chorus of wondering delight; slippers 
were found that matched the dresses and stockings 
that matched the slippers; coiffures were arranged and 
rearranged; gloves were fitted; and when at last 
Louise saw herself in the glass—resplendent in her 
peach-blossom silk, her pink slippers, pink stockings, 
and a peach-blossom ornament in her hair—her lip 
quivered for a moment and she burst incontinently into 
tears. 

““Why do you cry, Louise?” asked Katherine. 

“TI do not know,” said Louise. “I think—it is 
because—I have to take them off again—” 

“Listen, Louise. And listen, Suzanne and Céleste. 
While I am here I want you to give me much of your 
time, so that I shall not be lonely, and if the dresses 
please you I know of nothing that would give me 
greater pleasure than for you to have them.” 

Later they went for a walk and each proudly wore 








There they found Augustus trimming the window 


eyes of Mesdemoiselles Suzanne, Céleste, and Louise as 
they helped Katherine unpack the six great trunks that 
had accompanied her to Notre Dame. 

“ Regardes-tu les bas de soie!” exclaimed Suzanne 
in an undertone to Céleste. 

“Do you like them?” asked Katherine. She pulled 
one of them over her long white arm. Of a ravishing 
design they were—these bas de soie—and ravishing 
were the cries of delight of the three Mesdemoiselles. 

“ And the shoes!” cried Céleste. 

There were slippers of blue and of bronze and the 
darkest of green—there were slippers of kid and patent 
leather and suéde—exquisite little shoes with the most 
coquettish little toes and heels imaginable. ‘“ These,” 
said Katherine, picking up a pair of the blues, “ are 
for dances and parties. Do you ever go to dances, 
Céleste? Would you like to wear them?” 

“There is,” said Céleste, breathlessly, ‘a dance— 
to-morrow night—at St. Quentin—” 

“T must find, then, for you,” said Katherine, “ that 
blue silk dress with the blue silk lace, and Céleste 
shall be the belle of the ball.” 

Deep sighs burst from the breast of Miles. Suzanne 
and Louise as the blue silk dress was unwrapped from 
the tissue-paper. 

“We will try it on,” said Katherine, “ and see what 
changes must be made, and then I think there is a 
white net dress that will fit Suzanne—oh, a treasure 
of a dress, Suzanne, with little silver spangles all over 
it!—and a peach-blossom silk for Louise. Quickly, 
now, and we will surprise your mother! Pins, needles, 
and thread and we will have a masquerade and see 
who looks the prettiest in her dress!” 

Magical trunks were the six great trunks of Kath- 
erine, yielding such mysterious stores of joy. Céleste 
trembled with pleasure when the blue silk was fitted 
on her, and two pink spots suddenly appeared on 
Suzanne’s cheeks when she saw the white net dress 
with the little silver spangles. Busy fingers flew; a 
waist was taken in a little here; a seam was length- 
ened there; snip, snip, snip, said the scissors; tat, tat, 
tat, said the needle to the thimble; eager tongues 
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a hat that had been selected from one of the magical 
six trunks, to say nothing of their gloves, their shoes, 
and their boas. 

“Without a doubt,” said Madame Théry, watching 
from a window, “they reflect more pride upon their 
mother than any other girls in Notre Dame.” 

They walked slowly to the company’s store—the ob 
served of every eye—and there they found Augustus 
trimming the window with rolls of silks and satins. 


“ To-morrow,” said Mr. Drake to Augustus. as they 
walked from the store to the mill a fortnight later, 
“our esteemed president calls upon us.” 

Madame Barthou came out of her gate and crossed 
the street. She wore a new hat and new gloves, and 
she had every appearance of a woman who is_pro- 
digiously pleased with herself. 

“Our esteemed president,” said 
find his mill running on full time.” 

Madame Disi@re approached on the other side of 
the street. She, too, wore a new hat, and in her hand 
she carried a new hand-bag. She met Madame Barthou 
and they chatted for a moment, studying each other’s 
millinery intently the while. As she talked Madame 
Barthou finished buttoning her gloves and Madame 
Disiére swung her little hand-bag to and fro. 

“Full time and running over,” said Mr. Drake. 
* We turned out one hundred and twelve tons of *‘ news ’ 
yesterday, and that, I wish to say, is going some.” 

Mademoiselle Dupont smiled at them as they passed. 
Mademoiselle was dressed in a new plaid gown with 
gold buttons. Her shoes were the work of the local 
cobbler and she tried to hide them with her dress. 

“Do you notice,” said Augustus, “ that there is not 
a man in sight?” 

Three little girls walked past. One wore a scarlet 
silk hair-ribbon and the other two were devouring it 
with hungry eyes. 

“-\ good reason why,” 
all at work.” 

They turned in at the mill. Drake entered the office, 

j (Continued on page 30) 


Augustus, “ will 


said Mr. Drake; “ they’re 























Medford Griffin (De Wolf Hopper) hypnotizes Dick Allen (Joseph Santley). 


The other char- 


acters are Dr. Gray (George Wilson), the head professor, and Jimmie Grant (Georgie Mack) 


Medford Griffin (De Wolf Hopper) 
hypnotizes Lucy Gray (Ethel Green) 
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GREAT success has been scored by this new 

musical comedy, which opened recently at Daly’s 
Theatre. The play is by Armand and Barnard, and 
is described as being “after Moliére’s ‘ Le Médécin 
Malgré Lui” The music is by Silvio Hein and the 
lyrics are by BE. Ray Goetz and Seymour Brown. 
The plot deals in an amusing fashion with the ex- 
periences of Medford Griffin (De Wolf Hopper), a 
former matinée idol, who, as he confesses, has been 
running down-hill for three years without being able 
to get to the bottom. The first scene of the first 
act is laid in the courtyard of the Valerie Seminary 
for Girls, to which Griffin comes in search of em- 
ployment as an instructor of elocution. He is ac- 
companied by Jimmie Grant, a former jockey who 


MATINEE IDOL,” AT DALY’S THEATRE 


is acting as his personal attendant. The couple 
have not even money enough to pay for their cab, 
and they discover that the position has been filled 
before their arrival. At this moment Griffin hears 
that the young son of the president of the college— 
a lad of twenty—is very iil, and that the village 
doctor is away. He at once proclaims himself to 
be a physician, and in this guise visits the young 
man in the library of Dr. Allen’s home (Scene II). 
Griffin pretends to be able to cure all ills by means 
of hypnotism, and when he discovers that the youth 
is shamming in order to remain away from college 
and at home near Lucy Gray, the girl with whom 
he is in love, a bargain is struck by which each 
supports the other’s pretensions. The act ends with 


the mecting of Griffin with Mrs. Burton, Dr. Allen’s 
sister, who was Griffin’s sweetheart when he was 
on the stage, and is now a young widow. 

In the second act the complications ensue with 
great rapidity. Griffin has pretended that he is 
Dr. Gray, the father of Lucy Gray, who has been 
estranged from her mother. A meeting between 
the pseudo-husband and the real wife is one of the 
big comedy hits of this act. The piece ends with a 
general reconciliation. 

De Wolf Hopper has the benefit of Georgie Mack, 
a most diminutive person, a “ human demi-tasse,” 
who acts as his foil; while he is amply supported 
by Miss Louise Dresser. A hit of the piece was 
their burlesque of the court scene in “ Madame X.” 

















“Won't you write your autograph in my album?” 


Medford Griffin (De Wolf Hopper) and the schoolgirls in the song, “* Autographs,” in Act I., Scene I. 
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SCENES FROM “A MATINEE IDOL,” NOW BEING PLAYED AT DALY’S THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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THE PASSING OF THE MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE 


PITH the obliteration of Mr. Ham- 
merstein as an opera-giver there 
passes from the musical scene a 
figure whose importance in the his- 
> tory of the lyric-drama in America 
\ is likely to be a good deal more ap- 
wry parent in the years to come than it 
pies is now. It is not improbable that 

. the operatic historian of the next 
generation will view the four seasons of Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s activity at the Manhattan Opera House 
searcely less respectfully than the thoughtful chronicler 
of our own time regards the seven years of German 
opera-giving at the Metropolitan which, a quarter of 
a century ago, effected the introduction to America 
of the later music-dramas of Richard Wagner. It was 
a great destiny for any operatic management to be 
able to disclose to America Tristan und Isolde, Rhein- 
gold, Siegfried, Gétterdimmerung, and Meistersinger, 
and I shall not say that Mr. Hammerstein quite ful- 
filled so proud a destiny or paralleled so extraordi- 
nary an achievement. Yet the impresario who brought 
to this country for the first time the two most con- 
siderable lyric-dramas that have been written since the 
death of Wagner—I mean, of course, Debussy’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande and Strauss’ Electra—commands 
recognition for an achievement that is worthy of com- 
parison with the unforgettable doings of Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch, Mr. Edmund Stanton, and Mr. Seid! in the 
early days of the Metropolitan. The comparison will 
be disputed by no one who is cognizant of the mo- 
mentous and revolutionary aspects of the music of 
Pelléas et Mélisande, and who is fully aware of its 
value as an ejaculation of the finest and most original 
musical temperament since Wagner; by no one who 
rightly estimates the less important, though superb 
and exceptional, Electra of Strauss. These two works 
are the most significant contributions that have been 
made to the lyric stage since Parsifal came from the 
brain of the wonderful old mage of Bayreuth twenty- 
eight years ago. One of these, at least—the incom- 
parable masterwork of Debussy—has revealed a new 
way of writing for the stage, has posed a new ideal for 
the musical dramatist; and (for those whose faces 
are not unalterably set against any esthetic excel- 
lence that lacks a precedent) has shown that music 
ean tell us, at least in hints and adumbrations, of a 
world of feeling and perception which we had not 
known that it could intelligibly report. The Electra 
of Strauss is a far less remarkable phenomenon. It is 
a growth from Wagner’s planting: it is not, like 
Pelléas, the flowering of new seed. Yet it is, after 
Debussy’s score, the most puissant and salient per- 
formance in the field of music-drama that the post- 
Wagnerian opera can exhibit. Among the lyric- 
dramas of the last generation (always excepting 
Pelléas) it stands alone for individuality of as- 
pect, imaginative intensity, and expressional elo- 
quence. 

The appreciators of these works need not be discon- 
certed if the opinion which it has here been sought to 
express is flouted as impious or absurd by the lordly 
guardians of accepted musical traditions: our excel- 
lent and indispensable friends, the conservatives. We 
must suffer their rebukes, perhaps seeking solace in 
arrogating to ourselves the flattering injunction of 
George Eliot: “The responsibility of tolerance lies 
with those who have the wider vision.” 





“For if the King like not the comedy, 
Why, then, belike, he likes it not, perdy.” 


At all events, it is incumbent upon those who are 
able justly and sensitively to appraise these remark- 
able works to yield even ampler and more generous 
honor to Mr. Hammerstein for his promulgation of 
them than would be necessary were the virtue of his 
achievement generally perceived. Let it be repeated: 
For his production of these two works alone, had he 
accomplished nothing else, he deserves to be honored as 
one of those who have done most for the diffusion of 
musical enlightenment in this country. By this act 
he won his rarest guerdon. 

He put to his credit other achievements—achieve- 
ments which are more widely recognized than is the 
transcendent one which has just been praised. The 
most conspicuous of these was the stimulating if 
rudely surprising lesson in progressiveness and initia- 
tive in the matter of répertoire which he read to his 
established rival, the Metropolitan Opera House. Dur- 
ing his four seasons at the Manhattan, Mr. Hammer- 
stein produced for the first time in America these 
operas (I append the date of the New York produc- 
tion of each): Massenet’s Thais (Nov. 24, 1907), Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame (Nov. 27, 1908), Sapho 
(Nov. 17, 1909), and Grisélidis (Jan. 19, 1910); 
Charpentier’s Louise (Jan. 3, 1908); Giordano’s Si- 
beria (Feb. 5, 1908); Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande 
(Feb. 19, 1908); Blockx’s Princesse d’Auberge 
(March 10, 1909); Strauss’ Electra (Feb. 1, 1910). 
To develop the significance of this record so far as it 
relates to the operatic situation in New York, it is 
needful to turn back a few pages in the history of 
opera-giving in this town. 

Between November, 1907 (no novelties were pro- 
duced during the Manhattan’s first season), and 
March, 1910, Mr. Hammerstein brought forward nine 
operas that were new to America. Let us see how 
this compares in detail with the activity of the various 
managements which have held sway at the Metro- 
politan during the last twenty-odd years. During the 
seven years of the Abbey and Grau control (from 
1891 to 1898) six novelties were given: Massenet’s 
Werther, La Navarraise, and Le Cid, Bemberg’s 
Flaine, Verdi’s Falstaff, Bizet’s Pécheurs de Perles 
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{two acts only). Mr. Grau, when he assumed sole 
charge in 1895, produced a like number of new works 
in the course of his five-year term. These were: 
Mancinelli’s Ero e Leandro, Puceini’s Tosca, Reyer’s 
Salammbé, De Lara’s Messaline, Paderewski’s Manru, 
Ethel Smyth’s Der Wald. Mr. Conried gave one 
novelty—Parsifal-—in his first season (1903-4). In 
the season of 1906-7 he mounted three new works: 
Strauss’ Salome, Giordano’s F'ecdora, Berlioz’s Damna- 
tion de Faust. In the season following he produced 
one new work—Ciléa’s Adriana Lecouvreur. In the 
seasons of 1891-2, 1899-90, 1904-5, 1905-6, not a 
single new work was produced at the Metropolitan. 
It. was only because Mr. Conried’s successors, Messrs. 
Gatti-Casazza and Dippel, were goaded to the enter- 
prise by Mr. Hammerstein’s example, that they pro- 
duced during the past two seasons eight new works, the 
titles and character of which will be readily recalled 
by readers of this page. So the comparison, in sum- 
mary, stands thus: Within the space of three years 
Mr. Hammerstein produced at the Manhattan more 
new works than were given at the Metropolitan’ dur- 
ing a period comprising the last two seasons of the 
Abbey, Schoeffel, and Grau régime, the entire five 
seasons during which Maurice Grau ruled alone, and 
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the first three seasons under the consulship of Con- 
ried: a period covering ten seasons, and extending 
from 1896 to 1906—the year, it will be observed, of 
the opening of the Manhattan Opera House and the 
salutary but perturbing irruption of its proprietor and 
manager into the torpid operatic life of the metropolis. 

This, then, was the second of Mr. Hammerstein’s 
triumphs. He found our operatic eivilization in New 
York—which, then, was the same as saying in Amer- 
ica—stagnant and decadent, suffering from inanition, 
from lack of energy, fresh impulse, and adventurous 
purpose. He has left it with a taste for and a sincere 
curiosity concerning new works, an inclination toward 
new conceptions in musical art, a wholesome and 
thoroughgoing distaste for routine and hackneyed réper- 
toires: with, in short, a larger outlook, a quicker re- 
sponsiveness, a more plastic and eager spirit. Were 
Maurice Grau alive, he could no longer say, as he 
used to, that in order to insure a comfortably empty 
house he had only to announce a new opera at the 
Metropolitan. 

In addition to emancipating the attitude of the 
general operatic public and of his menagerial rivals 
toward the question of répertoire, Mr. Hammerstein 
rendered yet another service to the artistic community: 
By the standard of production which he maintained 
during the greater part of his four seasons, he set an 
example of harmonious and effective ensemble in per- 
formance which, as with his practice concerning new 
works, has raised both the pitch of public demand 
and of managerial accomplishment. During the first 
three seasons at the Manhattan, when the productions 
were supervised by the masterful and wonderfully 
efficient Campanini, the performances of both standard 
and unfamiliar operas were marked by a memorable 
unanimity, balance, and proportion; by a persistent 
regard for detail; by centrality of preparation and 
direction. Mr. Hammerstein taught the Metropolitan 
management the meaning and the value of a well- 
trained and competent chorus, careful and enlightened 
stage-management, symmetrical casts. The Metro- 
politan has learned its lesson; it can now do the trick 
itself. But before Mr. Hammerstein and the Man- 
hattan came on the scene these excellences were 
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exceptional and sporadic at the older house, though 
they are now by way of becoming habitual there. 
That those in control of the Metropolitan were led to 
see the need for them is due almost wholly to Mr. 
Hammerstein, 

Those who went often to the Manhattan will jong 
remember gratefully and with warm pleasure certain 
performances, especially those given during the first 
three seasons under the direction of Mr. Campanini— 
performances that were distinguished by their smooth, 
orderly, and harmonious procedure, their vitality, 
their singular and exhilarating élan, even more than 
by the participation in them of gifted singing-actors. 
Who that heard them will forget the indescribably 
poetic, authoritative, and profoundly moving perform 
ances of Pelléas ct Mélisande in the first season, when 
the inimitable Pelléas of Jean Périer was consorted 
with the perfect Mélisande, the perfect Golaud, of 
Miss Garden and Mr. Dufranne? Or the performances 
of Les Contes d’Hoffmann with Mr. Renaud, Mr. Dal 
mores, Mr. Gilibert; or of Tosca with Mr. Renaud as 
Scarpia, Miss Labia as Floria, Mr. Gilibert as the 
Sacristan; or of La Navarraise with Mme, Gerville 
Réache; of Carmen with Mme. Bressler-Gianoli and 
Mr. Dalmores; of Thais with Miss Garden and Mr. 
Renaud; of Rigoletto with Mr. Renaud and Mme. 
Tetrazzini; of Louise with Mr. Gilibert, Miss Garden, 
Mr. Dalmores, Mme. Bressler-Gianoli ? 

Concerning Mr. Hammerstein’s feat in discovering 
and bringing over a group of singers of the first rank 
hitherto unheard here, after the various Metropolitan 
managements had repeatedly asserted that Europe had 
yielded them all it held, there is. not much need to 
speak at length, for the humor and brillianey of the 
achievement have been widely recognized. Mr. Ham- 
merstein intreduced to New York these men and 
women of superlative ability as singers and histrions: 
Maurice Renaud, the most imaginative, subtle, adroit, 
and versatile actor on the lyric stage; Mary Garden, 
a singing-actress of astonishing histrionie range, ex 
quisite intelligence, and potent magnetic force, though 
of limited vocal resources: Alessandro Bonci, a mas 
ter of hel canto but a negligible actor; Charles Dal 
mores, an admirable singer, an admirable actor, of 
romantic and virile presence; Hector Dufranne, an 
actor of uncommon power and sincerity, who used ar 
tistically a voice of rare sonority; Luisa Tetrazzini, 
one of the three or four most brilliant of living 
coloratura sopranos; Mario Sammareo, an excellent 
singer with a beautiful voice and little dramatic skill; 
Jeanne Gerville-Réache, one of the best and most his 
trionically expert of contemporary contraltos; Mariette 
Mazarin, a tragic actress of exceptional intensity, 
though an inferior singer. Mr. Hammerstein brought 
to New York other singers possessing special abilities 
or marked general efficiency, such as Mr. Zenatello, 
Miss Labia, Mr. MeCormack, Mr. Périer, Mr. Vieuille 
(these last two were the original Pelléas and Arké! at 
Paris in 1902, and they enacted these réles incom- 
parably in New York), Miss Trentini,—a_ spirited 
comédienne,—Mr. Huberdeau and Mr. Zerola. In 
addition to these singers who were new to the metropo- 
lis, the company included at various times others who 
were already known here—Mme. Melba, Miss Calvé, 
Mme. Nordica, Mme. Cavalieri, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink (for one performance), Mr. Gilibert, Mr. An- 
cona, Mr. Constantino, 

It was a brilliant gallery of dramatie portraits 
which the Manhattan stage exhibited—Mr. Renaud’s 
matchless Searpia, Don Giovanni, Rigoletto, Mefisto- 
fele, Athanaél, Coppelius, Dappertutto, Doctor Miracle; 
Mr. Gilibert’s superb Father in Louise—one of the 
great impersonations of the lyric stage; Miss Garden’s 
consummate Mélisande, her lovely Marguerite, her con- 
quering Thais, her strangely passionate and haunting 
Salome; the buoyant and virile Don Jose and Julien 
of Mr. Dalmores; Mme. Tetrazzini’s vivacious Marie 
in The Daughter of the Regiment, her effective Vio- 
letta; Mr. Dufranne’s touching Golaud, his austerely 
noble Jochanaan; Mr. Zenatello’s impassioned Othello 
and Canio; the tragic Anita, the impressive Genevieve, 
of Mme. Gerville-Réache; the never-to-be-forgotten 
Pelléas of Mr. Périer; the irresistible Electra of Mme. 
Mazarin; the ingenious and picturesque Yniold of 
Miss Trentini. 

There are many who will long treasure the memory 
of these vivid embodiments, even though they should 
be seen again in New York in different surroundings. 
For the Manhattan Opera House furnished for them 
a peculiarly favorable environment, one which cannot 
elsewhere be obtained. Its acoustic excellence, its 
intimate proportions, gave them, as it gave Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s productions in all their elements, a setting 
which could not well have been bettered. There were 
features of the house which were highly unsatisfac- 
tory. Its cheap tawdriness and vulgarity of aspect, 
its crudities and inconveniences, were a trial to its 
patrons; but in its adaptability to the primary pur- 
pose for which it was intended—that of housing per- 
formances of opera—it was perfect. 

Mr. Hammerstein, the impresario who was a per- 
sonage, will not readily be forgotten. He had a 
genius for unwisdom, a propensity for doing egregious, 
inexplicable, and wantonly foolish things, which was 
often vexatious to his well-wishers; yet he had a 
more than compensating genius for accomplishment. 
His intuition was extraordinary, his insight had at 
times the quality of inspired clairvoyance; his store 
of native shrewdness was large and frequently avail- 
able; and his resiliency of spirit, his intrepid audacity, 
his resourcefulness, his buoyant and adventurous 
energy, have become proverbial. But the memory and 
the praise of his deeds will persist after the man him- 
self has become a legend—a legend amusing, romantic, 
incredible. 
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The Gentler View 
SUPERHUMAN MAPS, ETC. 


By Florida Pier 


OnE hears on the best authority that 
all proper touring cars are now provid- 
ed with human maps, and from the de- 
scription they are terrifying things. 
Some people, it is rumored, prefer get- 
ting lost to entering into a compact with 
the Evil One by providing their car with 
one of these curious attachments. Their 
workings are left for some one else to 
explain; it is their effect on one’s mind 
that interests the writer. Setting the 
needle to Boston—it being supposed that 
the occupants of the car have strong in- 
clinations Bostonward, one starts out, 
blithesome and gay, knowing that nothing 


can prevent one’s’ reaching Boston 
eventually. For no matter what road one 


takes or how right the direction apparently 
is, that obsessed little needle points always 
toward Boston. No windings or turnings 
muddle it or induce it to change its mind. 
It has its ideas as to where Boston is, 
and it sticks to them through everything. 
What there is about Boston that attracts 
its needle-point so, no one knows. Bos- 
ton’s influence is surely not as universal 
as that of the Magnetic Pole, but the 
fact remains that, if the needle had -been 
pointed in that direction in the begin- 
what in- 


ning, it never varies, no matter 
finitely more attractive places are ap- 


proached. 

The effect of such a map on motoring 
is to be watched with avid interest. It 
may banish it altogether, prick with its 
needle motoring’s present popularity. For, 
if one cannot get lost, nor be in a vague, 
delicious ignorance of one’s whereabouts 
without precisely being lost, nor take a 
road on a guess, recklessly uncertain as 
to its views on destination, why, one is 
robbed in a great measure of the pleas- 
ure of motoring. ‘Then there would be no 
arguments at cross-roads, no heated dis- 
putes with the other occupants of the 
motor, which so pleasantly accelerate 
one’s circulation, and no excuse whatever 
for having those agreeable conversational 
moments with other travellers on the road 
apropos of direction. All this would be 
rendered superfluous by that bewitched 
little needle. Motoring would .be re- 
duced to a business-like, cowed following 
of that domineering instrument. 


. They 





No one enjoys having a person about 
who is always right and always insists 
that he is right; why should such a con- 
ceit be any more endurable in a map? 
One’s natural combativeness could hardly 
help rising, and presently all other con- 
siderations would be thrown to the winds 
in a desire to prove that needle wrong. 
One would go out of one’s way, retrace 
one’s steps, do anything to show that, 
though the needle was going to Boston, 
the car and its. driver were going where 
they jolly well pleased. What a capital 
joke it would be to let the needle work its 
hardest pointing the way to Boston, while 
all the time you were bound for Hot 
Springs, Virginia, and, by asking your 
way in whispers and controlling your 
convulsed delight as much as_ possible, 
arrive there unbeknownst to the needle, 
who, when it looked about and saw where 
it was, would be so beautifully sold that 
you, from latent decency, would have to 
retire to your room to laugh. 


Having long ago decided that some 
people are born tourists and that others 
travel, it is interesting to note that al- 
most all Germans are in the former class. 
are so doomed to be tourists that 
they. sometimes look transitory and cos- 
tumed when following the round of their 


daily activities. The waistcoats of the 
men+give one the impression that the 


pockets contain coppers of unlikely coun- 
tries, and the lack of fit in their clothes 
is easily attributable to the bulkiness of 
souvenirs and their known habit of lead- 
ing pockets on to bulge. Then the veils of 
the women! ‘There is something so ex- 
elamatory about German veils! The way 


in which they fly out behind suggests 
famous promontories on which one has 


had emotions. The wind whips them into 
streamers as if their wearers were stand- 
ing on the deck of a vessel entering a 
world-famed harbor. The air is_ filled 
with field-glasses, consonants, and Junch- 
baskets. No other nation has so keen a 
sense of its national characteristic that 
it perpetually dresses in character; but 
the Germans positively exude accoutre- 
ments. If one announces, to a maid who 
has seemed of no particular nationality 
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that she is to accompany one across the 
ocean, she displays on the day of de- 
parture every drop of German blood in 
her nature. She may not have travelled 
for a long time, and it would be reason- 
able to suppose that she had lost her 
instinct for travelling’s minor shades. But 
the word “ship” wakes her from her 
lethargy, and the German in her surges 
to the top. Such is her costume that 
out of the crowd on the deck of the vessel 
she is the only person one can positively 


say is going. Such a compact, many- 
buckled bag is hung over her shoulder, 


so woolly a wrap envelops her person, and 
atop of all is a hat of such condensed, 
concentrated touristness, that, one gasps 
for the unmistakableness of the thing. It 


will make one by contrast feel at “home 
in no matter how outlandish a country 
one finds oneself. ‘he air of having 


dressed for the sunniness of the morning 
or one’s momentary inclination, or a 
dozen reasons that govern one when dress- 


ing at home, will make one forever an 
alien to this person who dresses from 


one view-point only, that of a nation ac- 


customed to coming from far and going 
farther, makes each place on the line of 


march wilt with the vigor of her on- 
slaught. 


To speak snliitasiiiiie of a ride of 
any sort through which one slept is very 
apt to bring upon one the heated scorn 
of those people who stayed awake, and 
who are, in consequence, unable to speak 


with your fervor of the beauty of the 
ride. Their whelly crass argument is 


that, as you were asleep, you know noth- 


ing of what happened and that they, 
staunchly awake through everything, were 
the only ones to enjoy the beauties of 
the occasion. Two more fallacious argu- 
ments it has never been your lot to hear. 


In the first place, they 
in the surrounding beauties as they try 
to make you believe, for, when you awoke 
so pleased with yourself and the world 
at large, they were in an exceptionally 
bad temper, and spoke with positive as- 
perity when you chimed out, * How heav- 
enly it’s been.” ‘hen, in the second place, 
their saying that your sleep caused you 
to be unaware of the delights of the night 
shows that they have not “the faintest con- 
ception of the manner of sleep you in- 
dulge in when on the move. It is not 
a leaden losing of consciousness—not at 
all. It is a fim you wrap about your- 
self that is of the precisely proper thick- 
ness to let all delighttul sensations in 
while keeping those of the other kind 
severely out. You know you are com- 
fortable, blissfully so, and you know that 
you are moving, that the cool night air 
is blowing on your face, that the shadows 
are succumbing to the moon and flying 
from the lights of the car, and, above all, 
you know that you are asleep; but you 
know nothing else. It will be quickly seen 
that this is not an ordinary sleep, but 
is by way of being an accomplishment. 
It is not in the ordinary sense sleep at 
all, for either you leave an eighth of an 
eye open or—you have never been able 
to decide the exact merits of the case 
you do close hp eyes, but only to enable 
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you the more easily to imagine things 
twice as beautiful as you would see if 
your eyes were open. Such is your com- 


plete enjoyment that you are on the point 
of declaring that the only way to get the 
best of a moonlight ride is to sleep 


through it, when you are stopped by the. 


recollection of how this habit of inop- 
portune napping affects other people. It 
may be that, great as the enjoyment is, 
you are not justified in taking it; for, 
on returning home, there is a lack of 
courteousness in the treatment that is 
tendered you, a hutfiness which, if it were 


not controlled by good breeding, would, 
you feel sure, break out in a snort of 
“Oh, you—” with the fearful, inartic- 


ulate gulp afterward which leaves one 
so apprehensive of what the speaker in- 
tended to say. 
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England’s New King 


HIS CAREER, AND A VIEW OF HIS CHARACTERISTICS 


EORGE FREDERICK ERNEST 
Albert, Prince of Wales, who, by 
by the death of Edward VII., be- 
comes King of England as George 
V., was born at Marlborough Hoyse, 
Loridon, on June 3, 1865. He was 
the second son of the late King, his 
elder brother being Prince Albert 
Victor, Duke of Clarenee, who died 
in 1892. The princes were enrolled on the training- 
ship Britannia as cadets. They made a three years’ 
tour of the world, and the story of their cruise was 
published afterward. After two years of the cruise 
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to the daughter of a naval officer. It was a morgan- 
atic union, not legal, but universally respected as bind- 
ing, and solemnized by a clergyman. There were 
children by this marriage, the story runs. But Prin- 
cess Mary had been promised the queenship, and 
Prinee George was left with no option but to marry 
her. The ceremony took place on July 6th in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s. Princess Mary,.the new 
Queen, was born at Kensington Palace, May 26, 1867. 
Her full name was Victoria Mary. The English people 
generally speak of her as the Princess May. She is 
her husband’s cousin on both her father’s and mother’s 
side. Until her marriage she passed the most of her 

















“The King is dead—Long live the King” 


THREE GENERATIONS OF GREAT: BRITAIN’S ROYAL HOUSE—THE KING WHO LIES DEAD, GEORGE V., THE NEW 
RULER, AND HIS SON EDWARD, WHO WILL BECOME PRINCE OF WALES 


on the Britannia the two princes were transferred to 
the eruiser Bacchante, on which they completed their 
journey. 

After the educational tour was over the Duke of 
Clarence took up his studies at the University of Cam- 
bridge, but Prinee George continued his career as a 
naval officer, and in 1890 had risen to comthand a 
gunboat in the British Navy. In 1892 he was tade a 
Post Captain, and also received the title of Duke of 
York. 

It is probable that the Duke of York would have 
continued in the service, retiring, ultimately, to the 
life of a country gentleman, which always possessed 
a special fascination for him. But he was brought 
suddenly into the glare of public notice by the 
untimely death of his elder brother, from pneumonia, 
one month before the date set for his marriage with 
Princess Mary of Teck. Prince George was already 
married—according to the story universally believed— 


life at the White Lodge, Richmond Park. Queen Vic- 
toria arranged, while the Princess Mary was a baby, 
for her marriage with the Duke of Clarence, and the 
young Princess was educated as future Queen of Eng- 
Jand. 

From the time of his marriage the Duke of York 
retired as much as possible from the public view. He 
was created Prince of Wales about nine months after 


his father’s accession to the throne, and was wun- 


willingly brought forth from his seclusion to fulfil 
those social duties that fall heavily upon the heir 
apparent. While still Duke of York he had opened the 
first Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
on May 9, 1901. He delivered an address in which he 
said that the King, his father, had watched the ma- 
terial and political progress of Australia with satis- 
faction, and that he looked for its further expansion 
under the new system of government. “The King is 
satisfied,” he said, “that the wisdom and patriotism 
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which have characterized the exercise of the wide 
powers of self-government hitherto enjoyed by the 
colonies will continue to be displayed in the exercise of 
the still wider powers with which the united Com- 
monwealth has been endowed.” 

He was made Prince of Wales on November 9, 1901, 
soon after his return to England. He made a public 
address at the Guildhall in which he summed up the 
whole story of his six months’ tour. On this occasion 
he astonished his hearers by the vigor of his speech. 
It began with the much-quoted sentence, “ Wake up, 
England! You have been asleep too long.” But there 
were not wanting those who declared that the speech 
had been written for him by a London journalist. 

This was the first of a series of journeys among the 
British colonies and dependencies. Four years later 
the Prince visited India. He paid his last visit to the 
American continent during the Quebec centenary, in 
1908. 

As the Duke of York the new King had plainly 
shown his decided preference for the life of a country 
squire. He cared nothing for racing and is said to 
have disapproved of the great attention given to that 
sport by his father. He liked riding, hunting, fishing, 
and golf. It was no secret that he was decidedly bored 
when it became necessary for him to dedicate public 
buildings, lay corner-stones, meet foreign personages 
below the rank of royalty, and get up new speeches 
appropriate to a dozen different publie or semi-public 
oceasions each week. He is described as a rather dull, 
ultra-Tory squire, a George III. returned to life 
again, with all his .ancestor’s narrowness of view, 
prejudices, simple tastes, and domestic fidelity. He is 
said to view with repugnance his father’s cosmopolitan 
friends and the financial element—Sir Ernest Cassel, 
Lord Rothschild, and the rest—with which he sur- 
rounded himself. He is interested in social reform, 
especially the housing of the poor. But he has neither 
the affection nor the esteem of his subjects in the 
measure that his father had, and there is no doubt that 
he will have to make a momentous decision in the 
near future which is likely to strain his popularity to 
the uttermost, if not to shake his throne. That will 
occur when the quarrel between the two Houses of 
Parliament is placed directly before him for solution. 
If he agrees to create five hundred Liberal. peers, to 
overcome the Conservative majority in the House of 
Lords, he will eternally affront that party and the 
nobility. If he refuses, he will directly set himself 
against the democratic element in the nation. Some- 
how, it was believed, his father would have reconciled 
the disputants. What he will do is an enigma, though 
from his outspoken comments upon the doings of the 
Liberal party it is almost certain that he will side 
with the Conservatives. But his real capacities for 
kinghood are unknown. If he has inherited the abili- 
ties of his immediate ancestors he has yet to demon- 
strate them to the country and the world. His first 
and heaviest legacy is the constitutional problem which 
dominates national life at the present moment, and 
upon his handling of this crisis his reputation immedi- 
ately depends. 

The situation is, in fact, one of difficulty for the 
King and present government alike. There is a way 
out of it, however, in either of two directions. The 
first is by a truce in the quarrel between the two 
Houses of Parliament, and the other is a compromise 
between the two Houses themselves without the inter- 
position of the King at all. 

The death of a monarch no longer necessitates the 
dissolution of Parliament, and a general election this 
year is now believed to be unlikely. There is no great 
controversial measure before Parliament at the pres- 
ent moment. Even the passing of the budget for the 
year 1910-11 is not of very pressing importance. The 
experience of the last six months has shown that it is 
possible to collect most of the revenue of the year 
without the formal passage of a budget. In the 
event of a truce, however, there will be no difficulty 
whatever in passing a budget by general consent of 
the Houses, and confining the business of the present 
session entirely to supply. It would then be possible 
te adjourn at an early date and call Parliament to- 
gether in the autumn for a resumption of the political 
struggle. 

In Liberal circles it is suggested that the Lords 
may surrender, and by a standing order of their House 
accept the government terms or something approach- 
ing them. The advantage of this proposal from the 
point of view of the Lords is that it has not the 
lasting effect of a statute, while it finds favor even 
with Keir Hardie, the Labor leader, since it preserves 
an unwritten constitution, but in any event the 
fact is admitted that in the face of the na- 
lional calamity the voice of political anger must 
be stilled. 

Queen Mary is a woman of extremely simple tastes. 
She has no use for the “ Smart Set,” dresses badly, and 
wears nothing that is not manufactured in England. 
Brought up in comparative poverty, she shows small 
appreciation of her present luxury. All her tastes 
are domestic, all her pleasures mental. She is very 
generous to her brothers, the Princes Teck, who are 
chronically hard-up, and when Prince Francis got 
hopelessly in debt gambling, she came to his rescue. 
She is keenly interested in politics and never loses ap 
opportunity of discussing it with leaders of either 
party when she happens to meet them. She is not a 
success as a royal representative abroad, owing to her 
formal, undemonstrative manner. : 

The children of the new King are: Edward, born 
June 23, 1894; Albert, December 14, 1895; Mary, 
April 25, 1897; Henry, March 31, 1900; George, De- 
cember 20, 1902, and John, July 12, 1905. 
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The Animal Sense of Location 


For a long time naturalists have been 
experimenting with various forms of ani- 
mal life with a view to determining 
whether such animals possess “a sixth 
sense,” one that enables them to seek out 
desired places, even when they have been 
transported a great distance therefrom. 

Among the first to experiment in this 
way was the French scientist Fabre, whose 
investigations concerned chiefly the wasp 
family. 

Fabre painted the abdomen of each of a 
dozen wasps with white pigment; thrust 
each insect into a small paper cylinder, 
and then deposited all the cylinders thus 
filled in a tightly closed box that was car- 
ried over two miles from the place where 
the nests of the wasps were found. 

When the wasps were liberated, they 
flew off in various directions. Fabre re- 
turned to the nest about five hours after 
the liberation, to observe the wasps that 
were coming and going. He soon found 
four wasps whose breasts were painted 
with the white pigment; and it was not 
long before the others so adorned arrived. 

It was contended, from these experi- 
ments, that the evidence showed that the 
wasps could not have found their nests 
either by the sense of smell or by that of 
sight; and it was therefore maintained 
that they were possessed of a sixth sense, 
ealled by some the ‘“ sense of location ” or 
* orientation.” 

Further experiments were of still great- 
er interest. Nine wasps were caught, 
painted white, and taken to the centre 
of a city, some four miles distant from 
their nest. ‘These wasps at once flew. up 
above the roofs of the city, and immedi- 
ately took a southern course toward their 
nest. The next day five of these wasps 
were found in the nest. 

Another member of the wasp family 
‘that appears to possess the sixth sense 
referred to is the “ parasite wasp,” that 
one which lays its eggs in the cells of the 
“mason bee.” Upon ethe completion by 
the mason bee of its cells, eggs are de- 
posited in it, and food is placed by these 





eggs for the use of the young bee when it 
shall be hatched. When these measures 
have been’ taken, the mason bee thinks to’ 
clinch the matter by sealing the cell un- 
der clay. The clay, in turn, is surrounded 
with a wall of mortar made of mud, and 
around this is placed a wall of earth baked 
into a solid mass by the sun. 

Now, about the time the egg has hatched 
into the larva, comes the parasite wasp. 
It stalks over the wall with its sensitive 
feelers daintily sounding this and that bit, 
and, at the precise moment that it reaches 
the spot whereunder the cell lies, the 
wasp begins to bore, this task consuming 
a number of- hours. Eventually the wasp 
has succeeded in sinking a shaft straight 
and true to the concealed egg. The wasp 
then kills the larva of the bee and lays 
her eggs in it. ‘Thus, when her young are 
hatched, they are enabled to have a nice 
little feast on the larva of the mason bee. 

To consider the case of other than in- 
sects in this connection, attention may be 
called to the actions of the striped seal, 
that builds her house many miles from 
the open sea, in most eases. The seal 
dives under the floe, and swims about 
until she hits upon a spot that is shel- 
tered from the sea and the wind. Then 
she rises, breaks the ice, and constructs 
a vaulted chamber under the snow. Here 
the young ones are safe until they attain 
a growth sufficient to enable them to take 
to the water. 

Now, the only entrance to this hut is 
through the opening in the ice, and this 
can be reached only after swimming at 
least a mile and a half to two miles under 
water. Naturalists aver that the striped 
seal swims away from her dwelling every 
morning to fish in the open sea; that she 
has absolutely no guide for her return 
voyage; that there is entire darkness in 
the water under the ice; that the bottom 
of the floe presents the same appearance 
everywhere; but that, nevertheless, the 
seal finds her home every night as surely 
as if her road were as brightly illuminated 
as a city street. 





A Village 


More than three hundred persons were 
burned to death in a fire that occurred in 
a coach-house which had been fitted up 
as a dance-hall in the Hungarian village 
of Ockoerito recently. It was on the oe- 
easion of a village festival, and the im- 


Holocaust 


ignited and the fire spréad with great 
rapidity among the resinous pine boughs. 
The roof was soon ablaze. A frantic mob 
fought for the entrance, their panic ag- 
gravated by the blazing boughs that 
dropped from the roof and ignited their 

















The funeral of a victim of the Hungarian village tragedy 


provised dancing-pavilion was crowded 
with visitors. All doors but the small one 
by which entrance was effected were bar- 
ricaded, and the walls were hung with 
paper festoons, paper lanterns, and dried 
evergreens. One of the lanterns became 


clothing. The women and children were 
trodden down and perished. While this 
scene was at its height the blazing roof 
collapsed and fell in upon those below. A 
very few escaped unhurt, almost all being 
either crushed to death or burned. 





The Apes of Gibraltar 


Frew visitors to Gibraltar ever see the 
famous apes that from time immemorial 
have been distinguished as the only wild 
Simians in Europe. ‘he apes live high 
on the big rock, and when they do venture 
down to the nearer gardens of the town 
to steal food it is not the visitor who 
knows of it. As a matter of fact, there 
have been fewer apes to be seen there in 
the recent years. For some reason or 
other the never large number has been 
decreasing. Some think that the firing of 
the fortress guns drove them off; but if 
so, where did they go? Not across the 
“neutral ground” and up into Spain, the 
only alternative to swimming across the 
straits and going into Barbary whence 





their ancestors may have been brought 
centuries ago. The straits being wide, 
that alternative is out of the question. It 
was thought recently tnat the apes had 
dwindled down to eight in number and 
there were those who asserted that the 
count should be only four or five—and all 
females at that. New blood from Africa 
seemed to be needed, and a pair of Bar- 
bary apes were sent over from Tetuan by 
the British consul. But a strange stroke 
of ill luck befell the male, which, after 
suffering the tortures of seasickness and 
receiving anything but a triendly wel- 
come from the resident simians, fell off a 
wall and died’of concussion of the brain. 
To guard against any possible chance of 
an Adamless Eden, another pair was 
brought across the straits, 
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(Continued from page 12) 
few centurie3; and when it rose on the next act in this 
cosmic performance the astronomer and his telescope 
would appear as a few particles in a spiral nebula. 

It will be seen at once from the foregoing remarks 
that the present writer concedes the possibility of our 
solar system being destroyed, or at least transformed 
into a system of a very different character; but the 
practical question with which we must deal to-day is 
not a general question at all. What we need to ascer- 
tain is this: are we confronted by a possibility that 
this present comet of Halley may bring about effects 
in any way resembling the extreme ones just de- 
scribed? The answer is surely and definitely in the 
negative; perhaps the best way to emphasize it is to 
trace out one or two of the points in which the writer 
of the toregoing article has failed to use correctly 
some of the facts with- 
in the certain knowl- 


Now the period of this ellipse is by no means un- 
certain to the extent of a couple of years. The posi- 
tion and mass of Jupiter are known, as well as the 
sun’s position and mass. The perturbations or dis- 
turbances produced by Jupiter admit of calculation. 
It is merely necessary to use a little more arithmetic, 
and we can predict the actual ellipse for the present 
return’ of the comet, instead of using the old ellipse 
and imagining an uncertainty of perhaps two years in 
the time of the comet’s perihelion passage. We can 
certainly do as well as was done in 1835, when the 
predicted time was but five days in error. 

If, then, we had now nothing but predictions and 
mathematical calculations made a year or two ago, 
astronomers might assert confidently that the elliptic 
orbit for the present Teturn is known, with a possible 
uncertainty of not more than three or four days. But 





edge of modern science. 

The first apparently = [ ; a 
incorrect statement in 
Professor McAdam’s 
article, and perhaps the 
most important one, re- 
lates to the period of 
Halley’s comet.” It is 
stated that this period » 
has varied from e 
seventy-four to seventy- 
six years  approxi- 
mately, and that such 
a variation of a couple 
of years in the period 
would correspend to a 
change of millions of 
miles in the comet’s 
path. Professor Mce- 
Adam seems to con- 
sider this variation of 
two years as if it were 
an error or uncertainty 
due to the imperfection 
of astronomical orbital 
computations. Noth- 
ing could be farther 
from the fact; and to 
make this point clear 
it. will be best to out- 
line quite briefly what 
is.meant ‘by a cometary 
orbit. We shall of 
course confine our at- 
tention to elliptic orbits 
such as are pursued by 
periodic comets like 
Halley’s, making more 
than a single visit to 
the solar system. 

An elliptic orbit is 
simply an oval closed 
curve like a flattened 
circle. It can be shown 
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mathematically that if 
we had a system con- 
sisting of two bodies 
only, the comet and the 
sun. and if the comet 
were at any moment 
moving in space in any 
direction and with any 
velocity comprised between certain limits, then the 
comet would thereafter forever pursue an unchanging 
elliptic orbit with the sun inside, unless the motion 
should happen to be disturbed by some extraneous 
force. 

In actual fact, the case is somewhat less simple 
because our existing solar system contains a number of 
planets in addition to the sun and comet; and the 
big planet Jupiter, in particular, exerts an extraneous 
gravitational force capable of deforming or-altering 
the comet’s elliptic orbit. This attraction shows itself 
by a change in the size, shape, and position of the 
cometary orbit. In other words, the comet pursues a 
somewhat different elliptic orbit at different times. At 
any given moment it is possible to draw an ellipse 
representing correctly the comet’s motion at that 
moment: the corresponding ellipses at other moments 
will be somewhat different. But the ellipses will not 
differ appreciably, if the moments are chosen quite 
near together; in fact, a single ellipse will always 
represent the actual motion of the comet with fair 
accuracy during the entire period of visibility oecur- 
ring at a single return to the solar system. At present, 
we are concerned only with the existing return to the 
solar system, and therefore with but a single ellipse. 


The appearance of Halley’s comet in September, 1909, as it was photographed 
with the two-foot reflector of Yerkes Observatory... During September the 
comet was thirty thousand times fainter than any star visible to the naked eye 


we have a test much more definite and much more cer- 
tain. The comet has been seen. It appeared quite near 
the predicted place at the right time, and has since 
been following the predicted ellipse within a narrow 
margin of error. 

But even this narrow margin has been removed by 
slight corrections applied to the old predicted orbit, 
and derived from calculations based on the new ob- 
servations made during the comet’s present visit to 
the solar system. The final corrected elliptic orbit 
now in our possession is probably no longer subject to 
an error as great as two or three hours in the comet’s 
period. In other words, we can to-day make new pre- 
dictions about the coming close approach of the comet 
to. our earth, and these new predictions will be almost 
perfectly exact. To suppose that the comet will not 
continue to keep its appointments is about equivalent 
to doubting that the sun will rise to-morrow. As 
surely as the sun rises, so sure are the comet’s motions 
to accord with prediction within the limit of two or 
three hours in the period or time of perihelion passage. 

Let us now inquire how many millions of miles the 
size of the comet’s orbit would be changed by altering 
the perihelion passage two whole days. We can do 
this by means of very simple computations based on 


IN THE SKIES 


laws of motion known ever since the time of Kepler. 
The dimensions of an orbit and the period of time re- 
quired for the comet to complete a revolution in that 
orbit are connected by a simple mathematical relation 
which tells us the change produced in either element 
by any assumed change in the other. A rough but 
sufficiently accurate computation according to these 
principles shows that a couple of days’ uncertainty in 
the period will correspond to a_ twenty-thousandth 
part only in the dimensions of the orbit. 

The closest approach between the comet and our 
earth is predicted for May 18, 1910; the two bodies 
will then be separated by some fourteen million miles, 
according to prediction. From what has just been 
said, it is clear that the fourteen million miles cannot 
possibly be diminished by more than a_ twenty- 
thousandth part on account of uncertainty in the 
comet’s orbital dimensions. And this fraction of four- 
teen million miles amounts to seven hundred miles 
only, a quantity entirely negligible. 

Having disposed of the question of a possible error 
in orbital dimensions, it remains to consider one addi- 
tional point about the orbit. Even though the comet 
is travelling in its predicted path, it may not reach 
the point of closest approach to our earth at the exact 
moment predicted. If the closest approach occurs at 
a different moment, our earth might be in ‘a slightly 
different part of its own orbit, and the fourteen 
million miles distance might be changed. A couple of 
days’ uncertainty might here really produce a differ- 
ence of a couple of million miles or so. But as we 
have seen, new observations made during the comet’s 
present appearance have so added to the precision of 
our knowledge that the uncertainty in the comet’s 
period is reduced to a very few hours. Predictions 
in the hands of astronomers to-day are therefore cor- 
rect within quantities altogether negligible so far as 
the fourteen-million-mile distance is concerned. 

There is but one other point worthy of serious con- 
sideration in estimating the possibility of danger to 
us from the present visit of Halley’s comet. It is 
well known that cometary tails generally point directly 
away from the sun, or very nearly so. It is predicted 
that on May 18th the comet will be directly between 
the sun and the earth, so that a straight line drawn 
from the sun to the earth will probably actually pass 
through the comet’s head. If this prediction should 
be fulfilled accurately, and the tail points directly 
away from the sun, then, at the critical moment, it 
will point directly toward the earth. If it is then 
long enough to bridge those fourteen million miles 
separating the comet’s head from the earth, our 
planet will of course pass through the outer part of 
the tail. Is it conceivable that injury might result 
to us from the presence of deleterious gases in the 
tail, especially as spectroscopic observations have al- 
ready indicated that there is poisonous cyanogen in 
the comet? 

‘There is no difficulty in making approximate caleu- 
lations based on reasonable assumptions to ascertain 
how much of this gas would be likely to reach us. 
We may imagine the tail to consist of a cone about 
ten million miles long, and having its point in the 
comet’s head. ‘The diameter of the cone at the base 
might be perhaps two million miles. In that case, the 
total volume of the cone is approximately 10,000,000,- 
000,000,000.000 cubie miles. 

Now, according to theories of physicists, the num- 
ber of molecules in a pound of cyanogen gas is about 
10,000,000,000.000,000,000.000,009. Dividing one of 
these numbers by the other shows that the comet’s 
tail will contain about one million molecules per cubic 
mile, if the whole tail weighs one pound. This would 
correspond to only one molecule in 125,000 cubic feet 
of tail. The tail would therefore have to weigh as 
much as 125,000 pounds before we might expect even 
the proportionally small quantity of a single molecule 
of gas in each cubic foot of cometary tail. No theory 
ever advanced has postulated any such weight in any 
comet’s tail. And when we remember that the density 
of cometary matter certainly diminishes rapidly as we 
pass along the tail away from the head, it follows that 
at the very end of the tail, where the earth may pass 
through it, the cometary material must be in an 
almost inconceivably rarefied condition. Our estimate 
of a single molecule per cubie foot based on a total 
weight of 125,000 pounds for the entire tail would need 
to be modified enormously in our favor, if we assume 
a reasonably rapid diminution of density from the 
head outward to our end of the tail. Taking this into 
consideration, it becomes practically absurd to antici- 
pate even the slightest perceptible effects in any. way 
injurious to our earth. We may greet Halley’s comet 
with the confident expectation of an interesting celes- 
tial event, and we shall speed this guest when we 
part without so much as a trace of ill-feeling. 
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but Augustus went to the finishing-room and smiled 
peasantly at Léon. 

“ At work again, Léon?” he asked, 

“ At work again, M’sieur. It is true.” 

“There are no dances this week?” 

“Tt is not that, M’sieur, but I need the money—- 
ah, so much money!” 

** And why do you need so much money, Léon?” 

“T need new clothes, M’sieur, and shirts with collars 
and those neckties of red. My Marie wishes that I 
have new clothes to dance with her when she wears 
her new green dress.” 

“And you, Jules,” said Augustus, stopping in the 
grinding-room by the side of the blue-eyed giant, “ you 
are still at work?” 

“Yes, M’sieur.” 

“ And your new gun—you have not used it?” 

“T have not bought it.” 

* And why have you not bought it, Jules?’ 

“Tt is my wife, M’sieur—my Jeannette. She wishes 
@ new cape and a new dress.” 

“But it is a pleasant day in the woods, Jules, and 
the salmon, I hear,.are leaping in the falls,” 


DEVELOPMENT OF AUGUSTUS 


* Ah!” sighed Jules. He looked out of the window 
and over the woods. “ But not to-day, M’sieur,” he 
sighed again. 

“Nor ever again, I fear,” thought Augustus, sadly. 
He watched the pensive giant at the grindstone. 

“T wonder—” said Jules, hesitating. 

Augustus waited. 

“—if to-night--” 

“Yes, Jules?” 

“JT wonder if to-night I might work overtime, 
M’sieur.” 


Mr. Paxson had never looked so much like Santa 
Claus as on the next day when he listened to his 
assistant secretary’s report. 

“So you woke them up, Blair, did you?” 

*“ Yes, sir.” said Augustus. He walked to the win- 
dow and looked over to where St. Quentin’s snowy top 
stood out in majesty over the woods. 

“Introduced a few complexities into their simple 
life—what ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Augustus. “It was somewhat ex- 
pensive, as my assistant had to buy a lot of things. 
There’s a list on the desk there.” 
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“Mmm!” read the president. “One blue silk dress, 
one white net ditto, one peach-blossom ditto, one 
dozen pairs slippers, one travelling-dress, two dozen 
pairs silk—Mmm!—one dozen assorted hats, one cop- 
per-colored velvet dress, one wine-colored ditto—trust 
a woman to get up a list like this—one dozen pairs 
shoes, one wedding-ring— Hello! One wedding-ring! 
What was that for?” 

“That,” said Augustus, “was a complexity that I 
have introduced into my own simple life.” 

“ Married?” 

“ Married!” 

“Blair, I congratulate you. It was the one thing 
you needed.” 

They shook hands with a grasp that was very near 
to affection. 

“And what are your plans for the future? Back 
to the New York office again?” 

“Mr. Paxson,” said Augustus, “I want the hardest 
post you can give me—and the most money,” he added, 
shamelessly. 

He turned his back upon St. Quentin, and in his 
heart he gently, sternly strangled a rhyme to 
death, 
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_ The Death of a Sculptor 


Joun Quincy ADAMS Warp, the oldest 
American sculptor of large reputation, 
died in New York recently. He was 
born at Urbana, Ohio, on June 29, 1830, 
and gained his entire education in this 
country, being for seven years a pupil of 
H. K. Browne in Brooklyn. Mr. Ward’s 
first work of note was the Indian Hunter, 
now in Central Park, New York. ‘Other 
statues of his are The Pilgrim, Shake- 
speare, and the Seventh Regiment Soldier, 
all in Central Park; the statue of Wash- 
ington in front of the Sub-Treasury, the 

















John ‘Quincy Adams Ward 


statues of William E. Dodge and Henry 
Ward Beecher in Brooklyn, the Greeley 


statue on Park Row, and the Garfield 
monument in Washington.. One of Mr. 
Ward's last commissions was for an 


equestrian statue of General Phil Sheri- 
dan, to be erected in Washington by the 
Army of the Cumberland. The model 
was rejected by the society, as was an- 
other which Mr. Ward offered, and the 
matter was taken up by a committee of 
Congress and formed the subject of litiga- 
tion. The deceased sculptor was engaged 
on a statuette of August Belmont shortly 
before his death.. 





The Story of Buttons 


Tue Elizabethen era gave vogue to the 
button and buttonhole, two inventions 
which may fairly be regarded as impor- 
tant, since they did much to revolution- 
ize dress. The original button was wholly 
a product of needlework, which was soon 
improved by the use of a wooden mould. 
The brass button is said to have been in- 
troduced by a Birmingham merchant in 
1689. It took two hundred years to im- 
prove on the method of sewing the cloth 
upon the covered button. Then an ingeni- 
ous Dane hit upon the idea of making the 
button in two parts, and clamping them 
together with the cloth between. 

The most important branch of the but- 
ton industry in the United States is the 
making of pearl buttons, the material for 
which is obtained from shells gathered 
along the Mississippi.River. The indus- 
try has grown up within the last fifteen 


years or so. Its introduction was due 
entirely to a native of Germany, who 
learned the trade abroad. He saw that 


millions of dollars were going to waste 
in the shells known as “ nigger-heads,” of 
which tons were piled up on the banks of 
the river. 

Thousands of people are now employed 
in turning these shells into buttons, the 
small manufactories being found all the 
way from Minnesota to Missouri. 





Queer Offices in Great Britain 


MAny of the queer old crown offices of 
Great Britain, have been abolished, but 
some of them remain to this day, eviden- 
cing the conservatism of old John Bull. 
Of these may be mentioned the pleasant 
post in .Secotland of Marshal of Gentle 
Archers, a picturesque office that has come 
down from the Middle Ages. The present 
holder is commander of the ancient Body- 
guard of Archers, and still appears from 
time to time in Lincoln green, and armed, 
like his men, with the old-time bow and 
arrow. 

A couple of interesting posts were 
abolished when Edward VII. succeeded to 
the throne. One of these, that of Royal 


Rat-catcher, had been in existence without 
intermission since.the ‘days of Charles II. 
_ The Royal Rat-eatcher had a nice, easy 
time, and his job was much envied, seeing 
that he drew the comfortable stipend of 


of $50 for terriers and $200 for ferrets. 
This office furnished occasion for many 
witty sallies in Parliament up to the time 
of the accession of Albert Edward. 

The other office that the present King 
abolished was that of the King’s Ale- 
taster. This post carried with it a nice 
salary and the pleasant duty of sampling 
the ales that were supplied to the royal 
table. 

Among the old offices yet retained may 


be mentioned the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds. The original duty of 
this officer was to drive out brigands 


from the Chiltern Hills, but it is now a 
purely nominal office that every member 
of Parliament must accept before he is 
permitted to resign his post. It does 
not carry much of a salary, however— 
only five dollars per annum—and the mem- 
ber of Parliament, having stepped out of 
his position by accepting this, forthwith 
resigns it. 

Another old office yet in existence is the 
King’s Verderer for the Forest of Dean. 
This is filled by election at a court pre- 
sided over by the High Sheriff of 
Gloucestershire, and is one of the most 
ancient of all official posts in the United 
Kingdom. 

A curious post, now abolished, was that 
of the Uncorker of Ocean Bottles, created 
during the reign of Elizabeth. It owed 
its existence to an odd incident, in that, 
extraordinary as it may seem, the first 
news to reach England of the Dutch 
taking of Nova Zembla came by “ bottle 
post.” 

The story runs that one day a fisher- 
man, on the sands near Deal, picked up 
a bottle, which in due time was laid 
before the Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land. When opened, a parchment setting 
forth the news just mentioned was found. 
When this was shown to the Queen, Eliza- 
beth was so struck by the circumstance 
that she at once decreed that for the 
future all sealed bottles cast up by the 
sea were to be despatched to the Lord 
High Admiral, whose property they should 
become under the designation of “sea 
prizes.” To impress this decree upon 
the minds of all, especially fishermen and 
these dwelling on the seacoasts, Queen 
Bess characteristically enough intimated 
that neglect to comply with the royal 
command would mean the gallows. 

In this fashion came about the office of 
the Unecorker of Ocean Bottles, who alone 
had the right to open any bottle cast on 
the coasts of the kingdom. Thomas Ton- 
field Was the first Englishman to fill this 
post, and the records show that during 
one year he opened fifty-two bottles, flasks, 
flagons, and other ocean messengers, con- 
taining all sorts of news touching on 
matters of the sea. This office endured 
till the time of George III., by whom it 
was abolished. 

At one time there existed at the Eng- 
lish court one of the queerest offices imag- 
inable—i. ¢., that of Whipping-boy. It 
is extremely probable that this post was 
not, like many of the others, much sought 
after, inasmuch as the duty of the youth 
who held it embraced some unpleasant 
features. He was, in fact, a sort of under- 
study to a prince in the matter of whip- 
pings, receiving the chastisement that of 
right should have gone to the king’s son. 





Stone Gongs 


At Chufu, the birthplace of Confucius, 

there are to be seen some remarkable ex- 
amples of sounding-stones, or stone gongs. 
One of these stones, which are composed 
of a grayish odlitic limestone, has been 
shaped into a cover for an incense-dish 
placed in front of the tomb of the grand- 
son of Confucius. When struck with a 
stick, or with the knuckles, it rings like 
bronze, and the sound is so distinct that 
it is difficult to believe, without  in- 
spection, that the object is not really 
composed of metal. 
Sounding-stones are known in other 
countries. There is a bridge at Corick, 
in County Mayo, Ireland, which is locally 
known as the “ musical bridge,’ because 
the stones forming the coping give out a 
musical note when struck. 





The Radioactivity of Snow 


THERE has recently been published in 
Paris a résumé of the results obtained 
by French scientists from their study of 
the radioactivity of the snow that fell 
at Boulogne during the past winter. It 
has been known since 1904 that newly 
fallen snow is radioactive, but the sub- 
ject has not before been so fully examined. 
The investigators announce that snow 
quickly gathered after its descent to the 
earth is highly radioactive. Radio- 
activity disappears almost entirely after 
the lapse of two hours, however. Snow 
which has fallen on the soil appears to 
retain its radioactivity a little longer 
than that which has come to rest upon 
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Twenty Thousand Traveling Men 


Find that Johnson's Shaving Cream Soap is not only the quickest lather- 


making product, but is the handiest, cleanest and most 
convenient package that can be carried along with their 
shaving equipment. 

Shaving in a Pullman car is the place to test the quality 
of a shaving soap. The face must,be lathered and the 
beard softened in a few seconds while “the other fel- 
low” waits for his turn. 


JOHNSON’S 
SHAVING CREAM 


Meets all these requirements and more it leaves the face 
soothed and refreshed. No necessity for a facial massage, hot 
towel or skin powder after shaving. It is a balm of comfort 
to the face. 

Put up in a collapsible tube which excludes dirt and germs. 
Contains 150 shaves; the last bit is used as effectively as the 


first. No Waste. 
Every Druggist Sells It--25 Cents 


MAUPASSANT 


Only $3.82; 8 Vols. 


Size 41-2x7 inches. Mlustrated 
226 COMPLETE STORIES and 


PEARSON'S vai 


YEAR 


THE BEST BOOK VALUE 
EVER OFFERED 


You may send simply $1.00, as good faith, and we will 
ship, EXPRESS PREPAID, with special privilege of 
examination, $2.60 collect. If not satisfied, your $1.00 re- 
funded and no questions asked. Foreign orders 50c extra. 


RENCH authors have written many 
IK lively tales which, because of false con- 
ventional modesty, have been, until recent 
translations, unknown to those who read 
only English. Prudish modesty and unfair 
prejudice have deprived us of the merriest and 
liveliest tales ever written. Maupassant was the 
one men in France who could write truly the 
realistic scenes of REAL PARISIAN LIFE 
so fascinatingly as to rivet your attention. 
7 THE REAL DOINGS OF LIFE is what Guy 
de Maupassant always gives us. His dramatic in- 
stinct, his situations and his climaxes are overwhelming. 
He always fixes upon the one thing of most human-soul 
interest ani makes it as vivid as any stage scene. These 
absorbing stories should be in every library—tales of 
travel, mystery,, adventure, comedy, pathos 
and tragedy, love and realism. 
q FIGHT BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES of the 
Most Fascinating Reading in the World. 
Contain over 2,500 pages, more than 800 pages to the 
volume, printed from new 10-point type, on pure white 
paper. Pages are wide, illustrated, bound in de luxe art 
cloth, backs and sides stamped with an ornamental design, 


Adverti-ing Edition. Write at once. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 403 E. 24th St, N.Y. City 
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Clean Smell” 


which distinguishes 

it from ordinary soaps. 
The odor of LIFE- 
BUOY associates itself 
with utter clean-ness and 
wholesomeness. 


For Toilet 
Bath and Shampoo 


Lifebuoy is the most satisfactory 
of all soaps. Cleans and disinfects 
at the sametime. Prevents the 
infection of cuts and 
scratches which 
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Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 










The original and genuine Chartreuse has always 
been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks (Peres 
Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from France, 
have been located at ‘J'arragona, Spain; and, although 
the old labels and insignia originated by the Monks 
have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property of the Monks, 
their world-renowned product is nowadays known as 
“ Liqueur Péres Chartreux.”’ 













At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. ue 
Sole Agents for United States. 


ABBOTTS BITTERS 

















Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit ald Soda beverages A ppetizing, 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stamps. 

1. W Md. 


ct. W. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, 
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East, where the pale-faces gather by 
thousands to thrill at their daring 









EQ and skill. It seems only yesterday 
Zi ’ Hee dees 

2 vs uiN that throngs of jaded New-Yorkers 
2 ESAS) who, out of curiosity, had conde- 





scended to visit the first Wild West 
show began suddenly whooping and yipping their ap- 
plause at the most vivid and startling representation 
of life on the plains ever shown—and now the curtain 
is falling, the show is done, and after this season we 
shall have no more cowboys and Indians to play for 
us with Buffalo Bill to lead them. 

Colonel Cody’s part of the show surely is the most 
thoroughly American entertainment ever produced. 
Its actors have ridden out of the hard-riding West 


Bill's 
By William Inglis 


athlete of sixty-four to talk about retiring—but listen 
to him: 

* La-a-a-adies and gen-n-n-ntlemen!” he proclaims in 
a heavy baritone that reverberates from one end of the 
Garden to the other, “I want to thank all of you for 
your kindness to me during nearly thirty years. The 
time has now come when the old scout must no longer 
follow the trail. For thirty years l’ve waved good- 
night to you. This time it is good-by.” 

And what do you suppose the crowd did by way of 
response—that crowd of blasé, cynical, cold-blooded 
New-Yorkers? It just stood up, jumped up, flung its 
arms in the air, and let loose the gosh-darnedest, all- 
firedest yell of applause that ever shook the Garden. 
And John L. Sullivan, Bryan, Roosevelt, and other 
idols have been in that Garden in their day, too. You 
see, the crowd likes Buffalo Bill because he is genu- 
ine. He has “the real goods,” When in the mimic 
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where life itself is hard. The cow-punchers typify 
the strength of the men who either helped to tame 
the West or make it wilder. The Indians: call up 
visions of long and sanguinary conflict, of circling war- 
riors and of a handful of settlers crouched desperate- 
ly within that narrowing, screaming circle. As for 
Buffalo Bill, he has probably killed more Indians and 
seen more hard service as chief of seouts for the 
United States Army than any other living man. 

These facts have long been so familiar to us* that 
{hey had become commonplace and were almost for- 
gotten, but they all came flashing back on Tuesday 
evening when Colonel Cody came galloping up the 
arena on his big horse, Soldier Boy. ‘The old scout is 
more than sixty now; his long hair is white, and his 
mustache and chin tuft are so nearly white that the 
difference is hardly perceptible, yet no lad of twenty 
ever sat a horse better than he’ does to-day. You 
might drop a line from his neck td the saddle, and 
the rider would never swing it out of plumb. That 
broad back of his is so compact of supple muscle that 
he seems quite capable yet of performing that heroism 
so dear to the juvenile heart: “making another red- 
skin bite the dust.” It is not at all kind of this 


battle of Summit Springs he pops away at the Indian 


who, in hideous paint and flaunting war-bonnet, rep- 
resents the Cheyenne chief, Tall Bull, and the big 
Indian crumples off his horse, the people know that 
he is merely reproducing one of the many thrilling 
incidents in his career. Years ago a man who fought 
in that battle told me all about it. It’s a fine story 
and only lack of space prevents its repetition here. 
Again, when the old‘scout gallops after the mountain- 
shouldered buffaloes “whose hoof-beats shake — the 
ground, and fires blank shots right and left among 
them, the people know that he is re-enacting the ex- 
periences of years ago when he killed buffaloes by 
the hundreds to supply beef for the army. And in- 
cidentally the people like him because he gives a good 
show. 


A horde of demoniac, yelling savages, their faces 
and bodies grotesquely painted, their long black scalp- 


“locks waving defiance, suddenly dash toward us from 


the distant plain, their cayuses at full gallop, the 

riders flourishing deadly spears, bows, and rifles. Can 

it be that these are real Indians? some one asked. 
“Nah,” said a very superior small boy, who had 
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Last Trail 


drifted in somehow. ‘Nah; them’s Injuns. They'd 
kill yuh if they had a chanst.” 

And that’s just how they impressed the rest of us, 
though perhaps we should not have used precisely 
those words in telling about them. ‘These copper- 
colored aborigines always suggest battle, murder, and 
sudden death to those of us who remember the early 
history of this country. To see them in full panoply, 
riding their flying war ponies as only Indians can ride, 
brandishing their arms and uttering the sharp, shrill 
warwhoop, gives one the delicious thrill of near- 
danger. Forget for a moment that you are in the 
heart of America’s biggest city, half close your eyes, 
and regard only these naked savages as they whirl 
madly about on their ponies or prance in the war- 
dance to the sharply marked rhythm of the drums. 
Now you seem conscious of nothing but the presence 
of killers of men. And if you happen to remember, 
as at least one of the spectators remembered, that a 
near kinsman was killed on the plains by a band of 
just such warriors as these, you will inevitably feel, 
as this spectator felt, a strong inclination to drop 
behind a rock, rifle in hand, and go into the business 
of making good Indians of them. 

But soft. This is no place for reprisals. Of course 


_it isn’t. The thought was the merest fleeting shred of 


an impulse, the effect of gazing too earnestly at the 
grotesque painted figures. One is half ashamed to 
have been guilty of such nonsense, Yet | fancy most 
of us would, if candid, acknowledge that such moments 
constitute the most attractive element of the show. 


' After all, less than one generation has passed since we 


new Americans were sweeping these aboriginal Ameri- 
cans off the face of this rich country, and they were 
sending as many of us as they could to the happy 
hunting-grounds during the, process; and as we sit 
here and witness the re-enactment of the crude drama 
we see our. own country in the making. We are 
fascinated by the spectacle of the creation of a new 
and robust nation. 

We must lose no time if we are to take a last, long, 
lingering look at the show, for it is passing rapidly. 
Not only will the retirement of the old scout take 
from the stage the last link with this phase of our 
history, but the Indians themselves are becoming 
sophisticated by their contact with the conquering 
race. A fierce buck swung his war pony on its heels 
in a small circle just beyond the rail. ‘The warrior 
had daubed his legs with pale ochre, and down the 
outside of each leg ran a green stripe; his powerful 
body was smeared with purple paint; his face was an 
evil mask of black, save for the nose, which was paint- 
ed white. The most awful demon in a nightmare 
would seem a cherub beside him, and yet—the bobbed 
tail of his war pony was decorated with a bow of pink 
baby-ribbon! And his next bloodthirsty neighbor, 
painted like a fiend and yelping like a wolf, had his 
pony’s tail bobbed with a bow of blue baby-ribbon. 
O tempora! O Injuns! 

It is curious, the fascination these Indians have for 
us. They are the last human representatives of the 
primeval life our forefathers found here. Yet they 
are as modern as motor-cars. I remember interview- 
ing, twelve years ago for the World, our truculent 
friend Black Heart, war chief of the Sioux. He was a 
splendid fellow, darker than mahogany and dressed 
in full war panoply. He was perfectly willing to fight 
with the Great White Father against the Spaniards 
because the Spaniards were the first white men to 
fight the Indian on this continent. All this Black 
Ileart expressed by eloquent pantomime as well as 
in Indian speech, which was translated by John 
Grass, son of Grass the Indian chief who killed 
General Custer. 

The interview ended, Black Heart sat on a box and 
loaded his long, deep, red clay pipe with killikinick 
and puffed forth delightful smoke. 

“T am coming down to your camp to get a pipe 
like that,” I said to John Grass. And then, remem- 
bering the early trade and barter with Fenimore 
Cooper’s primitive redskins, noblemen of plain and 
forest, I added: “ What would be a good thing to 
bring to trade for one of these pipes—a_ hunting- 
knife?” 

“No,” Black Heart interrupted. “No knife. Two 
and a half for plain pipe. Five dolla’ for extra-fancy 
pipe.” 

But we must not forget the cowboys, their races, 
their triumphant swoop down upon the “ red devils” 
who have.ambushed the rattling old Deadwood coach, 
their merry pranks as they ride the bucking broncos. 
Roping and ‘saddling the buckers is full of danger, 
and the bad horses in the outfit this year seem to be 
surcharged with the accumulated evil meanness of many 
generations. One mischance may mean death or at 
least broken limbs, but these wiry cow-punchers sport 
with destruction and make a pet of it. One of them 
on Tuesday .evening was clinging with tense knees to 
a crazy bronco whose leaps flung him against the stout 
wall of the arena. Had the plunge landed a trifle 
harder the cowboy’s leg must have been crushed, but 
that didn’t bother him in the least. Some women in 
the nearest box drew back shuddering, but the man in 
mid-air on the mad horse reassured them. Sweeping 
his hat in a very polite bow, he smiled and remarked, 
“ Evenin’, ladies!” so cheerfully that the deadly strug- 
gle seemed child’s play as the horse bounded along. 

Yes, the Wild West is a good show, better now than 
it has been in years. But here is good advice: don’t 
stay for the last number on the programme. For at 
the very end you will see the old seout backing his 
horse slowly the length of the Garden and waving his 
sombrero in farewell; and then your throat will feel 
twisty and your sight go bad, and you'll find it pretty 
hard to say whet we ail feel—Good-by, Bill. May 
good luck go with you! 




















The finest tobacco in all the world 
cannot give you the best there is in a 
smoke—unless you smoke it in a good 
pipe. ¢ men never learn what a 
good pipe is. You never will until you 
smoke a 
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Briar BB 


These pipes have been the world’s standard 
for 61 years. All over the globe they are 
known as the best 

Nothing but time and painstaking care. 
can produce a pipe that is agore, BBB pipes 
are made in England where things are not 
done in a hurry. 

The briar root is “aged” for three whole 
years. Each BBB pipe goes through 210 
operations, Some of the workmen use nearly 
two hundred tools. And each workman 
takes his time. 


All Styles—All Prices 


Sold in every country in the world. If your town 
has no BBB pipes, send us your dealer's name 
on a postal and we shall see that you are supplied. 


ADOLPH FRANKAU & CO., Ltd, 
119 West 23d Street, New York 
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bother. Simply strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 


Martini ( gin base) and Manhattan (whiskey 
base) are the most popular. At all good dealers. 
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The Uses of Lumber 


THE United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in connection with a study of the 
wood-using industries. of various States, 
is learning what part of the rough lumber 
output of our American sawmills passes 
through a second process of manufacture 
before it is ready for the consumer. The 
study is regarded as having an important 
bearing on the extent to which more eco- 
nomical use of our forest resources can 
be bronght about. So far, the results ob- 
tained show that more than five-eighths of 
the rough lumber sawed is to be counted 
as the raw material for other industries 
which convert it into a more highly fin- 
ished and more valuable product, 

In the United States, waste in the 
woods, the mill, and the factory is so 
great that two-thirds of what was in the 
tree is lost on the way to the consumer. 
The heaviest part of this loss takes place 
in the sawmills. Much of this mill waste 
is unavoidable under present conditions, 
but the greater the demand for the prod- 
uct and the higher its value, the better 
will economy pay. Waste in manufacture 
is very small compared with that at the 
sawmill. Study of the demands of the 
wood-using industries may be a means 
of finding out how the mill may profit- 
ably market a part of what now goes 
to the burner in sawdust, slabs, and trim- 
mings. 

Statistics of the wood-using industries 
of Massachusetts, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, and Wisconsin, lately gathered by 
the Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with these States, show that of 
their total sawmill output thirty-six per 
cent. is used in the form of rough lumber 
and sixty-four per cent. is manufactured 
into other forms of output. If the same 
ratio holds for the entire country as for 
these States, about thirteen billion feet of 
lumber are used yearly in rough form and 





twenty-three and one-half billion feet are 
further manufactured. 

This is the first time that detailed fig- 
ures have been obtained on this subject. 
The study which has yielded these figures 
has also in view the ascertaining what 
commodities are made wholly or partly 
of wood, the various kinds of woods used, 


their origin, and their cost, as well as 
other data of value to the growers of 
timber and to the sellers and buyers 


of lumber. 

In making up the figures, lumber used 
as bridge timbers, house frames, farm 
fences, trestles, board walks, walls, and 
similar classes of structures, with only 
such cutting and fitting as are given it by 
carpenters, was classed, as rough lumber; 
that made into flooring, finish, siding, 
sashes, doors, frames, panels, stairs, boats, 
vehicles, boxes, baskets, turnery, wooden- 
ware, cooperage, musical instruments, 
farm implements, furniture, spools, 
handles, and like forms, was placed in 
the class of finished lumber. 

The present aggregate population of the 
four States mentioned is estimated by 
their respective officials to be 9.165.975; 
the population of the United States in 
round figures is 90,000,000, according to 
recent estimates. The average lumber cut 
in the four States for 1907 and 1908— 
the one an active, the other a dull year— 
was 3,753,293,000 feet, and for the United 
States it was 36,740,261,000. Calculated 
on this basis, the per capita use of sawn 
lumber in the four States was 410 feet, 
and in the United States 408 feet. The 
per capita use in the four States of lum- 
ber further manufactured was 263 feet. 
These figures indicate a lavish use of 
lumber in the United States, for our per 
capita consumption is from three to ten 
times that of the leading nations of 
curope. 





A Famous Hippopotamus 


THe body of Caliph, who w for 
thirty vears the undisputed scvctinn, tld 
king of Central Park, New York, has just 
been mounted at the Museum of Natural 
History in that city. Caliph was the 


hippopotamus to be mounted by the new 
method of plastic taxidermy, and the work 
was executed by Frederick Blaschke. 
Caliph’s — six are now distributed 
among the leading zoological gardens of 


sons 

















Caliph, the children’s friend, as large as life 


largest and most famous hippopotamus in 
the world, being twelve feet in length, and 
weighed four tons. The great skin, which 
contained 100 square feet, was fitted over 
a manikin cast obtained from a modelled 
figure of the big animal. This is the first 


the world, one at present in the New York 
Zoological Park having been sold for three 
thousand dollars. They are the only hip- 
popotami born in captivity that have lived 
and thrived. Caliph was captured in 
the river Nile in infancy, in 1877. 





Saws Without Teeth 


Tue employment of circular disks of 
iron, turning with great velocity, but 
possessing no teeth on the edge, for saw- 
ing metal, has become common in many 
workshops. Among other places where 
such saws without teeth are used are the 
celebrated Krupp gunworks, where armor 


plate is sometimes cut in this manner.» 


The process is not’ a newly discovered 
one. As long ago as 1824 Darrier and 


Colladon, at Geneva, experimented with 


swiftly rotating disks of iron. They found 
that when a disk about seven inches in 
diameter turned with a peripheral ve- 
locity of ten metres per second, it could 
be cut with a steel tool pressed against 
it, but that when the velocity was in- 


creased to twenty-one metres per second 
the iron was unaffected and the steel 
tool was damaged, At a velocity of sixty 
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metres per second the iron disk even cut 
quartz and agate. 





The Order of the Bath 


Tue London County Council is making 
arrangements for enforcing some rather 
extraordinary powers which it secured 


. about three years ago in a General Powers 


Bill. 

The snedicdt officer, or any person au- 
thorized by him, may enter common lodg- 
ing-houses to “examine the persons and 
clothing of inmates,” and, when of opin- 
ion that’ the person or the clothing is in 
a foul condition, may give such inmate 
notice to submit himself, and clothing, 
within twenty-four hours, to be washed. 

A systematic search for dirty people is 
now to be begun. 
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Mark Twain 


Farner or Waters, thou whose waters 
yet 
De Soto’s bones do guard within thy 
tawny arms; 
Who bore the birchen bark of Pére Mar- 
quette 
Through the wide wilderness in midst 
of war’s alarms: 
While the whole nation mourns, wilt thou 
forget 
The heart now stilled, that loved thy 
mighty charms? 





Mourn with us now—a nation witness- 
eth 
To-day a grand and gentle soul is being 
interred. 
Even at the last gasp of his latest breath 
With lips grown cold he murmuréd thy 
word. 
In his dull ear, ere sense was chilled by 
death, 
As waters falling in a dream are heard, 


He heard the magic ‘river’s mighty song 
Like the deep boom of battle from afar, 
As its majestic current sweeps along 
Through cedar-covered banks, by shin- 
gly bar; 
Its turbid, tumbling waters flowing strong 
On toward the Gulf beneath the south- 
ern star. 


As travellers in desert lands have seen, 
In a mirage, a fountain over-arched 
By fronded palm trees fringed with zone 
of green, 
Round which the level sand stretched 
hot and parched, 
3efore his inward eye—each youthful 
scene— 
The - war'a is ‘ me « arched 
ie river’s giant panorama marched. 


Aye, he is dead, whom all the nations 
mourn, 
That brave, pure soul who lovéd right- 
eousness ; 


Who liked the simple folk and laughed to 


scorn 
The mask of arrogance and _ false 
success. 


Rise, mighty Mississippi, round his urn 
And mingle thy own tears with our 
distress. 
JAMES WESTFALL ‘THOMPSON. 





The Soot We Print With 
By John L. Cowan 


A MAN who died the other day left a 
fortune estimated largely in excess of the 
million mark, every dollar of which was 
accumulated by the manufacture and mar- 
keting of smoke. Nor was he alone in 
this peculiar industry. ‘There are to-day 
eighteen or twenty different smoke fac- 
tories in operation, contributing in’ a 
marked degree to the advancement of 
civilization and the well-being of society. 

The visible, tangible, and marketable 
substance of smoke is soot. Soot is a 
product of perfect combustion. It 
seems like an unsubstantial foundation 
upon which to found a fortune, to estab- 
lish an important industry, or to issue 
stocks and bonds and declare dividends. 
Nevertheless, it has a market value great 
enough to render al! these things possible. 

Of course soot is not sold under that 
homely and uninviting name. The name 
first chosen was lampblack. That did 
very well when soot manufacture was an 
infant industry; but when soot-makers 
grew rich and arrogant, they wanted 
something still more dignified and im- 
posing. The name finally chosen, and uni- 
versally used, is carbon black. 

There are as many different kinds of 
smoke and soot as there are different 
kinds and combinations of fuel. Most of 
these are quite as useless as the ‘good 
housewife considers them all. They rep- 
resent waste—a loss of energy. One 
notable exception is the smoke of green 
hickory wood, which contains creosote, 
and for that reason is valuable for curing 
meat. It is to infinitesimal quantities of 
creosote absorbed from the smoke of green 
hickory that smoked ham owes its mildly 
pungent taste. Millions of cords of green 
hickory are burned every year by pork- 
packers in the country “ smoke-houses ” 
wherever the hickory tree grows and the 
hog flourishes. In this case smoke is not 
waste, but a preserving agent, acting as 
a deodorizer, a germicide, and disinfectant. 

The most important ‘exception to the 
general rule that smoke is waste is found 
in the smoke of natural gas. This is valu- 
able because it vields a soot that is chem- 
ically pure carbon—as pure as the dia- 
mond, from which it differs only in the 
fact that the diamond is crystallized car- 
bon, while in the gas soot the particles 
of carbon are minutely divided. It is from 
this that carbon black, the universal col- 
oring agent of printer’s ink, is obtained. 

In theory the manufacture of printer’s 
ink is very simple. All that is necessary 
is to mix carbon black with linseed oil, 
and the compound remains fiuid in mass, 
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but quickly dries when transferred to 
paper. The printer’s ink in use. to-day 
differs slightly in composition from that 
used by Faust and Gutenberg. Even the 
methods of the manufacture are but elab- 
orations of the methods used by the in- 
ventors of the art of printing. 

From the gas-well to the printing-press 
is a long journey, and not a little interest 
attaches to the transformation of the in- 
visible and impalpable gas that comes 
from, the ground into black, grimy soot 
or carbon black. Scattered here and there 
through the gas-producing regions of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia 
are nearly twoscore dirty carbon - black 
factories. These furnish the soot that is 
the essential part of practically all the 
black printer’s ink used, not merely in 
America, but throughout the civilized 
world. In addition to its use in the manu- 
facture of printer’s ink, a large amount of 
soot is consumed as an adulterant’of rub- 
ber in. thé manufacture of rubber boots 
and. shoes, and a considerable quantity is 
used by the makers of shoe-blacking, 
black paints, varnishes, and stove-polishes. 

The machinery used in making carbon 
black is neither costly nor complicated, 
nor are the processes involved at all mys- 
terious. . Since soot, or carton black, is 
a product of perfect combustion, the whole 
secret of carbon-black manufacture is to 
burn the gas with as little air-as will 
enable it to burn at all. ‘here are almost 
as many ways of manufacturing carbon 
black as there are manufacturers, but this 
is the philosophy of them all. There is a 
series of sheet-iron structures: called 
“cireles.” These are five or six feet high 
and eighteen to twenty feet in diameter. 
In the centre of each kiln is an upright 
pipe, from the top of which radiate some 
twoscore of smaller pipes, like the spokes 
of a wheel. Each of these small pipes is 
perforated on the upper surface with a 
multitude of tiny holes. ‘The upright cen- 
tral pipe, which answers to the axle of the 
wheel, is kept in constant revolution, turn- 
ing the spokes with it. Through it passes 
the gas, escaping through the holes in the 
spokes in a multitude of tiny jets. Half 
an inch or so above the spokes is a sheet- 
iron ceiling, cooled by water flowing over 
the top. As the spokes with their multi- 
tude of gas jets revolve, the flames from 
the jets are kept in constant contact with 
the cool sheet-iron ceiling, causing the 
black soot to accumulate with astonishing 
rapidity. At intervals between the spokes 
are thin iron blades that just touch the 
ceiling, scraping from it the accumula- 
tions of soot. ‘The particles fall into a 
trough fastened below the scraper, with a 
steep incline toward the central pipe. The 
constant vibration of the scraper and 
troughs caused by their motion results in 
the accumulation of carbon sliding in to- 
ward the centre. When near the upright 
central pipe, the carbon falls down upon 
belt. conveyers, by which it is carried to a 
small central building, where it is emptied 
directly into the wooden casks or paper 
bags in which it is to be shipped. 

Three or four men can attend to more 
than a score of “ circles,” consuming sev- 
eral millions of cubic feet of gas during 
each period of twenty-four hours. Fully 
one thousand cubic feet of natural gas 
are required to make a single pound of 
sarbon black. Last year more than ten 
million pounds were manufactured in the 
gas belts of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West 
Virginia. It is therefore evident that for 
this single purpose the annual consump- 
tion of natural gas exceeds the enormous 
total of ten thousand million cubic feet. 
3efore the utilization of natural gas for 
the manufacture of carbon black this 
product sold at from $5 to $7 a pound. 
To-day the price, loaded on cars at the 
carbon-black factories, is about 7 cents a 
pound. It is therefore apparent that the 
lowering in the price of soot has been 
one of the factors that have helped to 
make possible the cheap books, news- 
papers, and magazines of the present day. 





The Problem of the Aurora 


THE polar auroras—boreal and austral 
—are mysteries as yet unexplained. ‘The 
theories attributing them to optical, mag- 
netic, and electrical causes remain de- 
batable. - Professor Dudley, of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, attributes them to 
the’ presence of neon, a very rare gaseous 
element which possesses the property of 
becoming luminous. 

This strange element is made luminous 
by the action of magnetic discharges 
formed by ions. Neon condenses under 
the action of the cold of extremely high 
atmospheric regions anc of the glacial 
zones. Dr. Dudley has succeeded in isolat- 
ing a very small quantity of this gas, 
which is a product so evasive that one 
hundred tons of air are required for the 
obtaining of a single quart. 

The experiments of Professor Dudley 
prove that a false aurora borealis in all 
its colors may be produced by introduc- 
ing neon into a Crookes tube and subject- 
ing it to the action of Hertzian waves. 
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Mark Cmain 


PRESIDENT TAFT: 

‘““Mark Twain gave pleasure—treal in- 
tellectual enjoyment—to millions, and 
his works will continue to give such pleas- 
ure to millions yet to come. He never 
wrote a line that a father could not read 
toa daughter. His humor was American, 
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but he was nearly as much appreciated by 
Englishmen and people of other countries 
as by hisown countrymen. He has made 
an enduring part of American literature.” 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 

“It is with sincere grief that I learned 
of the death of this great American au- 
thor. His position, like that of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, was unique, not only in Amer- 
ican letters, but in the literature of the 
world. 

“He was not only a great humorist, but 
a great philosopher, and his writings form 
one of the assets in 
America’s contribu- 
tions to the world 
of achievement, of 
which we havea 
right as a na- 
tion to be gen- 
uinely 
proud.” 


President 
Wooprow 
WILson: 

‘* Allthe world 
knows that in 
Mark Twain it has 
lost a delightful hu- 
morist, a man able to 
interpret human life with 
a flavor all his own; but 
only those who had the 
privilege of knowing him 
personally can feel to 
the full the loss of a 
man of high and love- 
ly — 

a friend 

quick to a 
excite 

and give af- 
fection; acit- 
izen of the 
world who 
loved every 
wholesome adventure of the mind or 
heart; an American who spoke much 
of the spirit of America in speaking 
his native thoughts.” 

Dr. Van DyKE: 

“*Those who know the story of his 
friendships and his family life know 
that he was one who ‘loved much’ and 
faithfully, even unto the end. Those who 
know his work as a whole know that un- 
der the lambent and irrepressible humor 
which was his gift there was a foundation 
of serious thoughts and noble affections 
and desires.” 

Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe: 

“He was personally highly esteemed 
and much beloved, a man of letters with 
a very genuine gift of humor and of seri- 
ous thought as well.’ 

James Wuitcoms RILEy: 

“The world has lost not only a genius, 
but a man of striking character, of in- 
fluence, and of boundless resources. He 
knew the human heart and he was sincere. 
He knew children, and this knowledge 
made him tender.” 

BootH TARKINGTON: 

““He seemed to me the greatest prose 
writer we had, and beyond that a great 
man. His death is a national loss, but 
we have the consolation that he and his 
genius belonged to and were of us.”’ 
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It had been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
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ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
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Now for the first time you may get 

a complete set of all Mark Twain’s 
writings at just exactly one-half the 
price they have ever been sold at before. 
This is a new edition, just as complete as 
the old one, which still sells, by the way, at 
$50.00. This new edition is only $25.00. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes 


This complete set of all the great humorist’s works 

breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal youth; they 

are new books; to own them is always to have new 

books, a fountain of youth. They never age, because 
humor, kindliness, and truth never grow old. 


Mark Twain himself wrote a preface 
to this edition. Brander Matthews 
has written the biographical criticism 
of Mark Twain and his work. 
There are portraits of the author 

from photographs and_ paintings 

taken at periods when the different 
books were in process of writing. This 
edition includes his later collected writ- 

ings, such as “ Eve’s Diary,” etc., etc. 
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Mark Twain 


Fatuer oF Waters, thou whose waters 
yet 
De Soto’s bones do guard within thy 
tawny arms; 
Who bore the birchen bark of Pére Mar- 
quette 
Through the wide wilderness in midst 
of war’s alarms: 
While the whole nation mourns, wilt thou 
forget 
The heart now stilled, that loved thy 
mighty charms? 


Mourn with us now—a nation witness- 
eth 
To-day a grand and gentle soul is being 
interred. 
Even at the last gasp of his latest breath 
With lips grown cold he murmuréd thy 
word. 
In his dull ear; ere sense was chilled by 
death, 
As waters falling in a dream are heard, 


He heard the magic ‘river’s mighty song 
Like the deep boom of battle from afar, 
As its majestic current sweeps along 
Through cedar-covered banks, by shin- 
gly bar; 
Its turbid, tumbling waters flowing strong 
On toward the Gulf beneath the south- 
ern star. 


As travellers in desert lands have seen, 
In a mirage, a fountain over-arched 
By fronded palm trees fringed with zone 
of green, 
Round which the level sand stretched 
hot and parched, 
Before his inward eye—each 
scene— 
The river’s giant panorama marched. 


youthful 


Aye, he is dead, whom all the nations 
mourn. 
That brave, pure soul who lovéd right- 
eousness ; 
Who liked the simple folk and laughed to 
seorn 
The mask of 
success, 
Rise, mighty Mississippi, round his urn 
And mingle thy own tears with our 
distress. 
JAMES WESTFALL ‘THOMPSON. 
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The Soot We Print With 
By John L. Cowan 


A MAN who died the other day left a 
fortune estimated largely in excess of the 
million mark, every dollar of which was 
accumulated by the manufacture and mar- 
keting of smoke. Nor was he alone in 
this peculiar industry. ‘Chere are to-day 
eighteen or twenty different smoke fac- 
tories in operation, contributing in’ a 
marked degree to the advancement of 
civilization and the well-being of society. 

The visible, tangible, and marketable 
substanee of smoke is soot. Soot is a 
product of perfect combustion. It 
seems like an unsubstantial foundation 
upon which to found a fortune, to estab- 
lish an important industry, or to issue 
stocks and bonds and declare dividends. 
Nevertheless, it has a market value great 
enough to render all these things possible. 

Of course soot is not sold under that 
homely and uninviting name. The name 
first chosen was lampblack. That did 
very well when soot manufacture was an 
infant industry; but when soot-makers 
grew rich and arrogant, they wanted 
something still more dignified and im- 
posing. The name finally chosen, and uni- 
versally used, is carbon black. 

There are as many different kinds of 
smoke and soot as there are different 
kinds and combinations of fuel. Most of 
these are quite as useless as the good 
housewife considers them all. They rep- 
resent waste—a loss of energy. © One 
notable exception is the smoke of green 
hickory wood, which contains creosote, 
and for that reason is valuable for curing 
meat. It is to infinitesimal quantities of 
creosote absorbed from the smoke of green 
hickory that smoked ham owes its mildly 
pungent taste. Millions of cords of green 
hickory are burned every year by pork- 
packers in the country “ smoke-houses ” 
wherever the hickory tree grows and the 
hog flourishes. In this ease smoke is not 
waste, but a preserving agent, acting as 
a deodorizer, a germicide, and disinfectant. 

The most important ‘exception to the 
general rule that smoke is waste is found 
in the smoke of natural gas. This is valu- 
able because it vields a soot that is chem- 
ically pure carbon—as pure as the dia- 
mond, from which it differs only in the 
fact that the diamond is crystallized ear- 
bon, while in the gas soot the particles 
of carbon are minutely divided. It is from 
this that carbon black, the universal col- 
oring agent of printer’s ink, is obtained. 

In theory the manufacture of printer’s 
ink is very simple. All that is necessary 
is to mix earbon black with linseed oil, 
and the compound remains fluid in mass, 
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but quickly dries when transferred to 
paper. The printer’s ink in use. to-day 
differs slightly in composition from that 
used by Faust and Gutenberg. Even the 
methods of the manufacture are but elab- 
orations of the methods used by the in- 
ventors of the art of printing. 

From the gas-well to the printing-press 
is a long journey, and not a little interest 
attaches to the transformation of the in- 
visible and impalpable gas that comes 
from, the ground into black, grimy soot 
or carbon black. Scattered here and there 
through the gas-producing regions of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia 
are nearly twoscore dirty carbon - black 
factories. These furnish the soot that is 
the essential part of practically all the 
black printer’s ink used, not merely in 
America, but throughout the civilized 
world. In addition to its use in the manu- 
facture of printer’s ink, a large amount of 
soot is consumed as an adulterant*of rub- 
ber in. the manufacture of rubber boots 
and. shoes, and a considerable quantity is 
used by the makers of shoe-blacking, 
black paints, varnishes, and stove-polishes. 

The machinery used in making carbon 
black is neither costly nor complicated, 
nor are the processes involved at all mys- 
terious. . Since soot, or carson black, is 
a product of perfect combustion, the whole 
secret of carbon-black manufacture is to 
burn the gas with as little air.as will 
enable it to burn at all. ‘'here are almost 
as many ways of manufacturing carbon 
black as there are manufacturers, but this 
is the philosophy of them all. There is a 
series of sheet-iron structures: called 
“circles.” These are five or six feet high 
and eighteen to twenty feet in diameter. 
In the centre of each kiln is an upright 
pipe, from the top of which radiate some 
twoscore of smaller pipes, like the spokes 
of a wheel. Each of these small pipes is 
perforated on the upper surface with a 
multitude of tiny holes. ‘The upright cen- 
tral pipe, which answers to the axle of the 
wheel, is kept in constant revolution, turn- 
ing the spokes with it. Through it passes 
the gas, escaping through the holes in the 
spokes in a multitude of tiny jets. Half 
an inch or so above the spokes is a sheet- 
iron ceiling, cooled by water flowing over 
the top. As the spokes with their multi- 
tude of gas jets revolve, the flames from 
the jets are kept in constant contact with 
the cool sheet-iron ceiling, causing the 
black soot to accumulate with astonishing 
rapidity. At intervals between the spokes 
are thin iron blades that just touch the 
ceiling, scraping from it the accumula- 
tions of soot. ‘The particles fall into a 
trough fastened below the scraper, with a 
steep incline toward the central pipe. ‘The 
constant vibration of the scraper and 
troughs caused by their motion results in 
the accumulation of carbon sliding in to- 
ward the centre. When near the upright 
central pipe, the carbon falls down upon 
belt. conveyers, by which it is carried to a 
small central building, where it is emptied 
directly into the wooden casks or paper 
bags in which it is to be shipped. 

Three or four men can attend to more 
than a score of “ circles,” consuming sev- 
eral millions of cubic feet of gas during 
each period’ of twenty-four hours. Fully 
one thousand cubic .feet of natural gas 
are’ required to make a single pound of 
carbon’ black.- Last year more than ten 
million pounds were manufactured in the 
gas belts of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West 
Virginia. It is therefore evident that for 
this single purpose the annual consump- 
tion of natural gas exceeds the enormous 
total of ten thousand million cubic feet. 
3efore the utilization of natural gas for 
the manufacture of carbon black this 
product sold at from $5 to $7 a pound. 
To-day the price, loaded on cars at the 
earbon-black factories, is about 7 cents a 
pound. It is therefore apparent that the 
lowering in the price of soot has been 
one of the factors that have helped to 
make possible the cheap books, news- 
papers, and magazines of the present day. 





The Problem of the Aurora 


THE potar auroras—boreal and austral 
are mysteries as yet unexplained. ‘The 
theories attributing them to optical, mag- 
netic, and electrical causes remain de- 
batable. | Professor Dudley, of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, attributes them to 
the presence of neon, a very rare gaseous 
element which possesses the property of 
becoming luminous. 

This strange element is made luminous 
by the action of magnetic discharges 
formed by ions. Neon condenses under 
the action of the cold of extremely high 
atmospheric regions anc of the glacial 
zones. Dr. Dudley has succeeded in isolat- 
ing a very small quantity of this gas, 
which is a product so evasive that one 
hundred tons of air are required for the 
obtaining of a single quart. 

The experiments of Professor Dudley 
prove that a false aurora borealis in all 
its colors may be produced by introduc- 
ing neon into a Crookes tube and subject- 
ing it to the action of Hertzian waves, 
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PRESIDENT TAFT: 

‘““Mark Twain gave pleasure—treal in- 
tellectual enjoyment—to millions, and 
his works will continue to give such pleas- 
ure to millions yet to come. He never 
wrote a line that a father could not read 
toa daughter. His humor was American, 
but he was nearly as much appreciated by 
Englishmen and people of other countries 
as by hisown countrymen. He has made 
an enduring part of American literature.” 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 

“Tt is with sincere grief that I learned 
of the death of this great American au- 
thor. His position, like that of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, was unique, not only in Amer- 
ican letters, but in the literature of the 
world. 

‘He was not only a great humorist, but 
a great philosopher, and his writings form 
one of the assets in 
America’s contribu- 
tions to the world 
of achievement, of 
which we havea 
right as a na- 
tion to be gen- 
uinely 
proud.” 


President 
WoopRow 
WILson: 
““ Allthe world 
knows that in 
Mark Twain it has 
lost a delightful hu- 
morist, a man able to 
interpret human life with 
a flavor all his own; but 
only those who had the 
privilege of knowing him 
personally can feel to 
the full the loss of a 
man of high and love- 
ly — 
a friend i 
quick to - 
excite 
and give af- 
fection; acit- 
izen of the 
world who 
loved every 
wholesome adventure of the mind or 
heart; an American who spoke much 
of the spirit of America in speaking 
his native thoughts.” 


Dr. Van Dyke: 

‘*Those who know the story of his 
friendships and his family life know 
that he was one who ‘loved much’ and 
faithfully, even unto the end. Those who 
know his work as a whole know that un- 
der the lambent and irrepressible humor 
which was his gift there was a foundation 
of serious thoughts and noble affections 
and desires.” 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe: 

“He was personally highly esteemed 
and much beloved, a man of letters with 
a very genuine gift of humor and of seri- 
ous thought as well.” 

James Wuitcoms RILEY: 

“The world has lost not only a genius, 
but a man of striking character, of in- 
fluence, and of boundless resources. He 
knew the human heart and he was sincere. 
He knew children, and this knowledge 
made him tender.” 

BootH TARKINGTON: 

““He seemed to me the greatest prose 
writer we had, and beyond that a great 
man. His death is a national loss, but 
we have the consolation that he and his 
genius belonged to and were of us.”’ 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 


Please send me for examination, carriage 


free, a set of MARK TWAIN’sS 
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will remit $2.00 a 
month until the 
full price, 
$25.00, has 















been paid, 





Edition, twenty - five volumes, 


—Y PRICE 


that I may retain the set for five 
days, and at the expiration of 
that time, if Ido not care for 
the books, I will return 
It had been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
Home, and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation - for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 
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Now for the first time you may get 

a complete set of all Mark Twain’s 
writings at just exactly one-half the 
price they have ever been sold at before. 
This is a new edition, Just as complete as 
the old one, which still sells, by the way, at 
$50.00. This new edition is only $25.00. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes 


This complete set of all the great humorist’s works 

breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal youth; they 

are new books; to own them is always to have new 

books, a fountain of youth. They never age, because 
humor, kindliness, and truth never grow old. 












Mark Twain himself wrote a preface 
to this edition. Brander Matthews 
has written the biographical criticism 
of Mark Twain and his work. 
There are portraits of the author 

from photographs and_ paintings 

taken at periods when the different 
books were in process of writing. This 
edition includes his later collected writ- 

ings, such as “ Eve’s Diary,” etc., etc. 
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There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, NeweLL, 
Bearp, DieLMAN, SMEDLEY, THULSTRUP, CLINEDINST, Mora, WEL- 
DON, KemBie, GitBert, Du Monn, Merrixr, Oprer. 


amination, carriage free, a 
set of MARK TWAILIN’S 
WORKS, Author’s Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five 






volumes, cloth binding. It is un- 




















rs e . derstood that I may retain the set for 

The binding 1S a splendid dark - red vellum cloth, with five days, and at the expiration of that 

s ; ? time, if I do not care for the books, I will 
title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on _ ses iors ge peel 
white antique wove paper, especially made for this books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 


full price, $25.00, has been paid. 


edition. 





Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x7% 
inches. 
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